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TEMPORARY GREENHOUSE AT LOW COST 


Shown herewith, this inexpensive greenhouse intended for temporary use, is the 
property of Henry Snyder of Talbot Co, Md. One of its best features is its cheapness. 
The entire building cost only $35, and could no doubt be adopted with modifications 
almost anywhere. As shown in further detail in the ground plan, on Page 423 of 
American Agriculturist, the greenhouse is in the form of a lean-to against the dwelling 
house, The house is put up in October each year and is taken down the following 
spring, May 5 to 10, 


























ADVERTISEMENTS 


Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found in our New, Handsomely Illustrated 
TALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 

























PRICE. 
Agriculture, ABC of. Weld.........-. cooe 80 50 
Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Fiinr. er 1 00 
Agriculture, The Principles of. Bailey, L. H.. 1 25 
Agriculture, First Principles of. Voor hees, 
DE Miadccceneenanuseneéectseaneenccnnse+ hare 1 00 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and sae. wedigs 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms,........... © epec 50 
Cabbages, On. GregOry.........-cccecs ses ceenes 30 
Carrots, Mangold-W urzels, ete, On. Gregory... 30 
Caulifiowers. Brill.. RneaANseennaneranese 20 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. bn00 6ane geereces 20 
Chemistry ofthe Farm. Warington............ 100 
Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner. snceece EG 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, ae | MR secadacscis 25 
Drainage. Chamberlain. padbncstucbesecanss 35 
Drainage, Farm. French. .... éapotane cancceee DOP 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring........ 100 
Draiming Land. Miles, Manly...................- 1 00 
Barm Gardening a= aaee: Growing, Briil. 1 00 
Farw Appliances. . gecccepeacecce Bdwegecessse 50 
Farm Conveniences... RAAAAAPARAARERS DPADDDAOEhES 248 1 @0 
Farw Book, New American. Alien, R. L. & om 
Farm of Four Acres, Our. .... . . . cece cscs cseneecee 30 
Fertility of the Land, The. menaees, Te Bevccocense I 25 
Fertikizers, On. Gregory aaa dabakequeiaaks 40 
Fertilizers. Leovieenate TDA Discen canoes ncxeese 1 @ 
SRR GIN, 200 00h 6 tonmhensseceseemese-ctcecceecesse 30 
Forage Plants. * Shaw. Thomas. . devine 
Foreing Book, The. Bailey, P ois SE Neenah 1 00 
Forest Planting and cane of ‘Tumber r Lands. Jar- 
chow, N. H..... 1 50 
Forestry, Practic ai. Fuller, A 1 50 
Fungiand Fungicides, Weed, Clarence M 
bkbesbdendachseaniee donee --..Cloth $1 00; Paper, 50 
Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. ..............-+0+ 1 50 
Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter..............ssee0s 1 50 
Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 1 00 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth... 1 00 
Gardening, Success im Market. Rawson........ 1 00 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn.. 1 00 
Garden, Play and Profit in My. “Roe, ‘EP.. 1 00 
Ginseng. Kains, Maurice G. ...........cccassccees 35 
Grasses and For PIM, Mencasesncacccese SEO 
Grasses of North America. Beal ............++-+. 2 30 
Hop, The. Myrick, Herbert...... 1 50 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. §. W 1 50 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W.. 1 50 
How the Farm Pays. Hendersonand Crozier.. 2 60 
How to Make the Garden Pay. BGR anannce - 20 
Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. 8............+. -- 10 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, “Jnjurious. 
URGE: <nccn000eennsse<eedasanaheanenel escoccense BOD 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 150 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Late................ 1 50 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
BrOwWArt, TRORET o acc cccccanascesnnsncescens .asccen 1 00 
Land Measure for Farmers. “Gioth: Pedder..... 50 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 
WOIEMIE.. oc ccccoc.ac s cccngnsnmanmanninnnsesensscce 2@ 
Manures, How to Make and How to Use Them. 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper.......... 40 
Manures, Method of Making. aE 25 
Manure, Farming with Green. Harlan 1 
Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. “Harris, 
JOSEPH... os ccsssccccccccesresases 1 50 
Manures, A Treatise on. Griffith.....-..- 3 00 
Onion Culture, The Ne gy Greiner. 50 
Onions, How to Raise Them. .....ccccesccsccesccscee 20 
Onions, On Raising. GreZorf.cecececcscecescenss 30 
Our Farming. Terry, T. Bu... ..ccccccccccessecsece 2 00 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W............. 50 
Plant Breeding. Bailey, L. H...... PELOTON 1 0 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters tee * 
Plant Culture, Principles of. Gof, E. 8... Ahh San 1 0 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz..... : 50 
Potato Culture, ABC of. Terr 35 
Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, q 50 
Silk Culture. . Blandford, C. E 30 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles........ 50 
Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E 1 0 
Sorghum, Its Culture and Manufacture. Collier 3 00 
Squashes, On. GTeGory......ceeeees 30 
Soil of the Farm, The.............. 1 00 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Ramis Ono casanans 1 50 
Sugar Industry, The American.. 1 50 
Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. my and Myrick, 
Herbert. dnccccconcennnesaaneses once ome ceces 00 
SR TE PR rt ik t,o wl pte ei 35 
Truck Farming in the South. “Oemler, D.A.....~1 @ 
Vegetables Under Glass. - Dreer, mat Fs nineecas 25 
Vegetable Garceaing. Gueem. 3 3 9 ese 13 
Vegetable Growing in th for a 
Markets. Rolfs, Prof’ P. oa acim ads 
Weeds— How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.. 1 00 
Wheat Culture. Curtis........ © 0 0.0 Sececccescccces 50 
Young Market Gardener, The..ccccccsccecseccess 50 
FIELD SPORTS and NA*TURALHISTORY. 
ird Fancier, American. Enlarged edition...... 50 
sirds, Book of. . Heiden 96 on se 25 
Canary Birds. New aud revised edition...... : 50 
Entomology, Elements of. Eberhart, Noble M., 
EEE SE see es Oy a I 35 
Entomology for Beginners. Packard, Spe T 75 
Insects, Guide to Stidy of. Faghard, ek dea tediahih 5 00 
Insects and Inseeticides. “Weed, C. M. -}2mo..... 1 50 
Rabbit-Keeper, Praetical. S stlin a's « 0.0:0¢. ae 
Bird Neighbors.’ Blanchan, “Neltjes 3. cots bkae 60 
; camp Lie tae SS oods. age JIE ventaars ; 60 
Gane Bird Shootin merican, Murphy, J. M.. 50 
Hunter &."Trappex. “yrashir STi de 
Life and WwW ritings of Frank Forester. Judd, D. 
BUG, DU a an0 6 caincséenssdenmpenesans sccensce 
Rifle "Practice es Military. Arms, vena al 
Hints on. Prescott, C. E.. phovetssene 25 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty; BoM vcccoctacsscecd 1-00 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 













PRICE. 
Apple Culture, Field Notes en. Bailey........... 75 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Planis. Allen, C. L. 1 50 
Bush Fruita... Oard, Prof, A. ..c.ccccccccccacesssse 1 50 
Chrysanthemum Culture. Mor mam, pp. 60. Cloth. 1 00 
Chrysanthemums, BE ee Gls 6 ie ss + tnnesennasss 25 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. ewer idge. ons ae 
Cranberry Culture. White Saneecees Gan 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence 5 ivleecieespeneiin 25 
Dahlia, The. Peacock, Lawrence K............ a0 30 
FPioriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Hareourt 1 25 
Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews.:......... 40 
Fruit Culturist, American. Thomias............. 250 
Fruits, California. Wickson....... coccccacees 3 OO 
Fruit, The. SRL cinbeasdtencesapeventaonsoeness 1 50 
Fruit Grower, Practical. Mayvaril. 50 
Fan ?* ot eee Weed, Clarence M. ‘loth, » 
@arden Ore: Bailey, - L. oH. 1 00 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S.. 1 50 
Grape Grower’s Guide. Choriton....: 75 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
MOMIOMM. PROT, GOOTMGs.o000sccccccceccecescccce 1530 
Grape Training, Ameri¢an. Bailey, Prof. L. H... ny 
Greenhouse. Construction. Taft, Frof, End nace.) & 
Greenhouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R...... 1 50 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. If.. 75 
House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
BRO, ZAERO BARS oi... 5s nknscuncgcoce ses a tO 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. Sawnders....../..... 2 60 
New-Horticulture, Phe. Stringfellow, E. PF eaRee 1 00 
Nursery Book. Bailey. Prof.L.H. Cloth 1 00 
Nut Culturist, The. Fuller. Andrew S..... 1 50 
Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton 1 00 
Pear Culture for Profit. New and revised edition. 
SN ci dente sdabindediineriaedsaatiicn Cabaates lnc’ 1 00 
Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged edition, 
Henderson, Peter.. dttnecin 3 00 
Plants, Propagation of. ‘Faller, A. &.......... 1 50 
Plants. Sheehan, James. ... ..4......00 aetainsi 40 
Principles nat Fruit-Growing. peer, L. HB... 1 2% 
Pruning Book, The. Bailey, 1 50 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. Ww. -.. 100 
Rose, The. res cultivation, varieties, etc. Lil- s0 
EN I a rm 5 
Rose, On the. ea neato ame pager 1 oo 
Rose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, ‘ss #.. COPE LH 50 
Small Fruit ‘Gulturist.° Fu Fuller, A. : 1 00 
Spraying of Plants, EL ‘erga 1 60 
Strawberry, The A Be € of the. evry, Lr B. aud a 
Strawberry Culturist. Hilustrated. Fuller, A.5S. 25 
Window Flower Garden. Heiurich.............. 50 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 
AB Cir Cheese Making, Monrat, J. Hf ........... 50 
American Merino for Wool and $3 The. 
SEE LEL LL IO LLLLELLID 1 50 
Cattle, American. Revised Edition. Allen, L. F. 2 50 
Cattle Bree@ing. Warteld....... ............cccaccce 2 @0 
Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, . aes. Geo. H... 2 60 
oe Doetor, American. Dadd, Prot. aa 
Cow, Keeping icisadcanindiaadnneniaeniaheiaannde 1 0 
Cheese Making oy Switzerland. ““Monrad 3. HM... 50 
Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, iciowinee 2 00 
Cows, Mileh. Guenon....... estantiabhnasacsé 1 oy 
ing, American. Gurler, |g “ron tsi 1 @ 
Dairy Bacteriology, Outlines of. Russell, H. L... 1 00 
Dairymau’s Manual. Stewart, feney nadinagaddangia - 18 
Diseases of Swine. Me Iutosh. D 7 _ eee a 
Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W.A...............+. 200 
Herses, Cattle, Sheep and “Swine, Curtis, 0 
Key tN ‘Profitable Stock “Raising. ‘Myrick, “Her- o- 
Milk and Hts Products. Wing. Henry eT 1 
Milk: Its Nature and Composition. Aikman, — 
Pasteurization and. Milk Preservation. "Mourad, a 
Pig, Harris On the. Harris, Fosep hie. veeveceeveees 1 0 
Pork Making, Home. Fulton, A. W............... 50 
Shepherd’s Manual. " enlarged ed edition. ‘Stewart, Jen 
DT -seeteehhe RepeRRARAA aS ahbianeaanohene 
Stock Lo aidinttin nadia encacencocne 8 MO 
Soe Seas . Revised ‘Edition. Coburn, ‘ - 
Testing Milk and Its Products. Farr arrington, E. 
H., and Woll, F. Wascsnasanannaseansennspoencnes, TOO 
FISHING, ETC. 
Ameriean Fish Duitere. |, ee 
Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshaii, J. ‘yy he 3 00 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A... 1 50 
Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley..... ase 35 
Goldfish and Its Sure The. Mulertt, Hugo... 1 00 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. - a e060 bac00 50 
Fishes, American. Goode, G. Brown............ 350 
Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D........:....... 1 00 
Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 
States. -Roosevelt; R- B............. ceseceee Eb 50 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. coccccoss 8 OO 
Trout, Dentesticated. ~~ Stone, Livingston senses 2°50 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Beaut Country Homes. Wejdeniiann. ..-: vO 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. 8. Parsons..... 1 00 
Landscape Gardening. Maynard, y ween dtcces 50 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A.............. 1 
50 


Ornamental es for r ~ RES Long.,.. 


“Traction Engine, The. 


HORSES, RIDING, ETC, 


PRICE, 

American Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 
POD . cocceveccccccesseccscsesccesesecsssseessseses 3 50 
Animal Castration, Liautard, jeenen 00 
Animals, Chart of the Age of yah stic. "Lian: J 


tard, A.. Suhane 50 
Bridle Bits, Phe. Ulastrated. "Battersby, Gol. J.C 1 00 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr. D., 


, RR erga eye PER SEE IE Fee iat 1 75 
Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat Them, : 
Tn ed on «+ 6pnsdeesscscsdesbs éseness3 chan 1 25 
Handbook of the Turf. 3oardman, weet: - Sanaa 1 00 
Horse, How teJudce. Bach, F. W. conse 260 
Horse "Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, 2 eel 1 50 


Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P.., 1 00 










Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner............0..... 1 00 
Horse in the Stable and = Field, On the. Eng. 

Bd.. 8vx0; SlLOneNen ge <0. 2 0. acces caciacceccces 3 50 
Horse in the Stabile and. the Field. American Ed. 

Stenehenge........ 1 50 
Horse Book, American Re farmed. 8vo. _Dadd,G. H. 200 
Horse Doetor, Modern. SN, Ts Miiesdeanneicces 00 
Horse, Percheron. wel and: revised edi 

We NE, ©. wcccccss ° 50 
Horse Shoer, Practical... . 1 00 
Horse, The;Fausily. Martin, Geo. A... 1 00 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 3 50 


Horse’ Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 2 00 


Horse Doctor. Hlustrated, 8vo. Mayhew, E.... 2 00 
Horses, How to Handle and Educate ‘Vicious. 
Gléason, O. R. . ~ 50 
Horse Sheeing, Scientific. Russell...... weaseses 400 
Horse Breeding.” Sanders..........s00 asaaaccese « 150 
Mule, On the. Riley, DEtssddcsedcshesesschaniten os 1 00 
Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding 
Sok dcatitnsctcdevdaseacdeeaed ee avnnd 1 00 
Stable Guide, American Gentleman’ Ss. Me- 
Clure, R.... econ 1 
Trotting Horse it in Americ a, The. “Woodruff... Rhee - 250 


Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 12mo. Law, J.. 3 06 


POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 














Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof. 5 Boe 1 25 
Bee Cul ture, A B C of, @ot, A. I..... eoee £2 
Bee, Houey and Mive. Lapasiroth....-..---..--.. 1 25 
Bee-Keeping Explained. _Mvsteries of. Quinby. 1 00 
Broilers fur Prolit. Boyer, Mic —_ ~ busqoetenee 50 
Capons fer Profit. Greiner, T. oe adaautnes 30 
Dueck Cwhture. Ramkin, Jas....................+-- 25 
Eeg Farm, The New. Stoddard, H. H.. «-» 100 
Poultry Houses, Low cost, Darrow. ; 25 
Poultry, Five Hundred Questions and Answers... 25 
Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. 1 00 
Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wright, L..... 2 00 
Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L....... 1 50 
Profits in TOME 8 and Leineedl Pp sigan Manage- 
Pe nenenadanhac © > cegaas 00 ccccence sees 1 00 
Pigeon Queries. 25 
Poultry ©Gulture.. Feich, I. K...............:. - 250 
Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild...... 1 25 
‘Turkeys, How to Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 1 00 
DOGS, ETC. 
Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm...... coccace . 
Dog Training. Hamamond, §..............0..ss0.00 1 00 
Fraining. Priaciples ‘of “Ashmont.” P ercy, om 
Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, Ds Gace ieMncteiaicaae 1 00 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 
I IIIs 0.0 i's dn knaceccs cecdessoessevgadne 1 50 
Dogs, Thei Manazement and Treatment in pe 
Snes ccenegedsicdccasabebecanagne « 200 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 
Anebsnoeiane, A American. Palliser. Epes $1.00; 00 
Architectural Designs ‘and Details. _Miscella- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cloth. ° 2 00 
Barn Pilaa and Outbuildings. 1 00 
Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. Hodgson.. 1 00 
Cottage Houses. MRS din whee dsseess dacaagoagnsce 1 00 
Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser eee 
Carriage and Wago. Painter, C omplete ..... 
Court Houses, City Halls and — = amhene 
Fenees, Gates and Bridges....... come 
House Plans for eer DOR, - IROOM, cos io scckqncece 
Homes for Home Builders. Fully illustrated. i 00 
Palms BOGk, EVOTFOOAY'R. «oc cccccccccccdcccccacce 00 
Painter’s Eneyelapedia. Phe. beta ace fi © © Recece 1 50 
Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson......... eee 100 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’ sc ompanion.. 1 50 


Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson.....cccoses 100 
Useful Details. Palliser....cccccccscssccccceaces 200 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adulterations of Food, How. to Detect the........ 25 
Aquarium, Fresh Water. Weston, J. 25 
Bookkeeping § for hn nef Atke eson, “Giarik, 

P .» LL. D. ee ge 
Canning and Preserving: Rore: Wioliases «ae 
€o-operate, How to. Myrick, "inetart. paveaan en, 
End of the World. Eggleston..............s00s ee 50 
Praia Tables... BBHE?..¢. 2: veocrccscccccscsccane oe 25 
Haosier Schoolmaster. ‘Eggleston. ivocge LD 
Ho — Seheolmaster, i brary Edition, * Eggles- is 
Ice Ses: The. Hiles; Theron Li. .2..2. or. eee 1 00 

toner and Log-Boek. Sotibner Fngcgtvecocapaece AH 
Mystery of Metropolisville. Egs gleston . aon ta 
Secrets SOF Health.” Piatt, Sil. ....... ces eeeeennee 1 50 
Silk Culture. Bamfor 30 


piaeaas H.....+. 100 
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RE E TO ALL. ? Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, alii descriptions of three handrea valuable ypooks on Agricilture, Horticulture; Arehitecture, 
s Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheép, etc., etc., will be sent-free to any one forwarding by povta and asking 
It wilt pay every Man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Apple Crop of Only Moderate Proportions. 


Final Report cf American Agriculturist—Merchantable Crop Approximates 35 


Million Barrels, or Only Half Bumper Yield of 1896—Situation, How- 


ever, an Improvement Over Last Year—Sound Fruit Commands High 


Prices—Foreign Demand and Export Possibilities, 


Unfavorable climatic conditions through- 
out a large section of the commercial apple 
belt as reflected in the columns of American 
Agriculturist from time to time during the 
season, have brought to pass what was 
earlier noted, a crop of only moderate d.- 
mensions, The commercial apple crov cof 
the U S approximates 35,000,000 bbls, a con- 
siderable gain over last year’s phenomenal- 
ly short yield, shown elsewhere in our table 
of comparisons, but is very much less than 
in some recent years. The total first namel 
appears very small, placed beside the bura- 
per crop of ’96, when substantially double 
as many apples were harvested. The early 
promise for the crop now being harvested 
was good, trees generally bloomed well, and 
growers had every reason to anticipate a 
liberal outturn. Encouraging conditions 
were maintained during early summer, and 
about the only notes of disappointment 
were the reports, as outlined in our columns 
at ‘the time, of poor set of fruit in portions 
of N E, N Y and a few other mid- 
dle states. The west at that’ time 
looked well, but the June drop 
of apples was severe. With midsum- 
mer an extended drouth set in, accompanied 
by high temperatures throughout various 
sections continuing into early Sept. In 
many portions of the apple belt the growing 
crop was damaged severely; more or 1l2ss 
complaint reached us of forced early m1- 
turity and indifferent quality. ‘She best 
proof that the apple crop is not larg2, says 
one of our correspondents, is the fact that 


prices are ruling high thus early in the 
season. 

As long ago as early Aug it was stated in 
our columns that the yield of winter apples 
of the U S and Canada could not prove 
large. The sections which have suffered 
most include parts of N E, N Y, all of Wis 
and parts of Mich and the southwest. The 
great Mississippi basin as a whole has turn- 
ed off a good deal of fruit, but much of it is 
deficient in keeping qualities, This irregu- 
lar condition has resulted in keen disap- 
pointment to growers, although any short- 
age in yield is made up to some extent by 
the relatively high prices secured thus early 
in the season. Learning true conditions 
through our columns and other trustworthy 
sources, buyers were quick to discover that 
they must bid for the fruit in order to get 
what they want. Competition has beer 
brisk in nearly all sections where there is 
any appreciable surplus good enough for 
winter markets, . 


DISAPPOINTING CONDITIONS IN THE WEST. 


The general quality of the western crop 
this year is not good, and decidedly under 
the average, this causing buyers to dis- 
criminate closely in making their selections 
for shipment and storage. [Illinois apples 
are lacking in quality, most of the good 
fruit being found in the central part of the 
state; but the yield of fine apples as a whole 
is much less than anticipated. The drouth 
seriously affected Mich apples, which up to 
that time were promising, although the 


No. 18 


state as a whole has considerable quanti- 
ties of fruit of fair to good quality. In the 
Ohio valley apples dropped badly, the crop 
going back rapidly; also in Ill and Wis dur- 
ing Sept. Winter apples are not plenti- 
ful in Neb, and a good many will be ship- 
ped in from Kan, Mo and Ia. Occasiona! 
orchards throughout all these western 
states have been heavily loaded, and fruit 
up to the usual standard, due possibly to 
surroundings and thorough cultivation, to- 
gether with intelligent spraying. But such 
are exceptions, and much of the fruit is 
badly stung and wormy and otherwise lack- 
ing in keeping qualities. 


A MODERATE SURPLUS IN MIDDLE STATES, 

New York and possibly Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut seem to be about the only 
states which did not go backward through 
Sept, and in the aggregate are harvesting 
liberal quantities of splendid apples. In 
such important York state counties as Ni- 
agara, Orleans, Monroe, Ontario and Oneida 
more apples will be h.rvested than a short 
time ago seemed possible. The Hudson val- 
ley, while reporting a relatively short crop. 
has a good many apples of fine quality, very 
large, fair and free from blemish, Although 
recent storms brought down a good many 
Greenings, and all kinds dropped badly. 
winter apples finally harvested in the Hud. 
son valley will make a very fair show- 
ing. Taking the N Y crop as a whole it is 
less than half as much as the phenome- 
val yield of ’96, but is much better in qual- 
ity, with a small proportion going to waste. 
Autumn varieties were much more nearly 
a full crop in western N Y than winter ap- 
ples. 

SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND IS FAVORED. 


It is not improbable the crop of apples in 
New England will be enough to supply lo- 
cal requirements, although there may be 
some lack in fancy fruit. In the three north- 
ern states the crop is decidedly light, with 
a. relatively small quantity in Maine or 
elsewhere available for export markets. In 

{To Page 426.] 








“A WESTERN. HORSE AND CATTLE RANCH ON THE. GREAT PLAINS 








This glimpse of life on a Nebraska ranch affords a decided contrast with methods employed in the horse industry in such of 
our middle states as Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania, which turn off:so many fine animals for home and foreign mar- 
kets. The ranch is located in Deuel Co, Neb, and is owned by W. E. Colvin, originally a Vermonter. Its 5000 acres support 3000 


cattle and .400 horses.. About 2500 tons of hay are cut and stacked each year. 


The illustration shows the sod houses, -sheds, etc, 


at the home ranch,-with a bunch of saddle horses in the foreground. Scattered around within a few miles are the summer camps, 
pastures and hay lands. The nearest neighbor is four miles away. Last year this ranch had 1000 calves from 1300 cows, and this ; 


year 100 6r’ more colts. 
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About Cutting Wood. 


B. F, BROWN,. MICHIGAN. 





Every farmer who plans to do a large 
season’s work cannot overlook the impor- 
tance of having his year’s supply of fuel 
on hand and ready for use not later than 
April 1. With some it is not a very hard 
task, for in many localities where timber is 
scarce coal is largely used for heating and 
eil for cooking purposes. During .the past 








METHOD OF SPLITTING STOVEWOOD, 


ten years a number of different kinds of 
trees have been dying, and the farmer who 
owns ten or more acres of hard wood timber 
finds that the dead trees accumulate in 
spite of the fact that the quantity of fuel is 
larger each year as the quality deteriorates. 
Some farmers were wise and sold off the 
varieties that were subject to decay and 
avoided a loss from this source. Others, 
however, were in hopes that they would be 
able to use the diseased trees for fuel be- 
fore they became worthless. Here is where 
they made a mistake. And this is why we 
see so many old dead trees in the woods. 
These are in some cases so rotten around 
the outside close te the bark, the sap wood, 
that it requires some skill to split a block 
into stove wood without breaking a good 
many sticks in two. The illustration shows 
how one successful wood cutter does the 
work and seems to be very simple. At a, 
the block is split through the center, mak- 
ing two halves. The lines running from the 
outside to the heart are where it should be 
again split to make slabs like b. The cross 
marks on end of slab 6 tell their own story. 
in splitting off the outside slabs from }b, 
always strike far enough.toward the heart 
to get a section of sound timber with it. If 
you fail to-do this it will break like c, and 
much ef the block will be wasted. 
Muck for Preserving Manures. 
J. @. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 








A bed of muck on a farm is a gold mine. 
Those deposits ef black earth feund in 
swamps, along brooks and in low spots in 
the meadew or pasture field, are chiefly 
masses of half-decayed vegetable’ matter, 
which should all be gathered and taken to 
the cultivated fields as food for growing 
crops. It is better, however, to mingle 
muck and peaty matter with the materials 
of the barnyard. Their decay has been par- 
tially arrested by an asphaltic or pitchy 
coating, and the action of lime, ashes, or 
cther alkalies or the fermentation of the 
manure heap is required to hasten the de- 
composition and prepare the elements for 
entering into new organizations, 

Before autumn floods and winter frosts 
lock up or render inaccessible the black 
mold, it should be dug out and thrown into 
Leaps to drain so that it may be ready to 
cart to the farmyard at Jeisure. The profits 
cf the farmer depend much upon his skill 
in managing and increasing the manure 


heap. Many are aware of this, and millions . 


are now paid every year for the manurial 
Geposits of the Chincha or Peruvian islands 
‘A hundred loads of this black muck threwn 
out to dry at the latter end of summer, 
and afterward mingled with arf®qual bulk 
of fresh deposits in the barnyard: will pro- 
duce 200 loads of very rich manure, fully 
equal, bulk for bulk, to the best barnyard 
Geposits. Experience has fully tested the 
truth of this assertion, and intelligent 
theory tells why this is so. As the animal 


excrements are usually left in the yard, 
cne-half or three-fourths is lost by decay 





FARM AND .FIELD 


and evaporation into the air, but an admix- 
ture of muck or peat checks the too rapid 
decay, and retains the escaping gases, 
which'constitute by far the richest porticus 
of all manures; and further, during this 
fermentation, the muck itself becomes de 
composed and prepared to enter at once into 
the plant as food. 

Let everyone look about his farm for some 
of these valuable deposits. There is net one 
farm in a hundred but will furnish more or 
less of them. Wherever water runs from 
higher ground and settles in a low spot, it 
carries down some portion of the vegetable 
matter and leaves it there. Sometimes these 
deposits cover dozens of acres, and in other 
cases the black mold occupies! but a few 
feet of surface; but if only a load here and 
a load there can be obtained, it is worth 
looking after. As soon as cold weather 
suspends the ordinary field werk, commence 
hauling your muck heap to the barnyard 
where it should be piled up under a rude 
cover, if possible, and then daily. mingled 
with the droppings’ from the horse and cat- 
tle stalls and from the hog pen.and poul- 
try houses. Such portions as will net -be 
needed for this purpose should be shoveled 
over with the addition of a bushel or more 
of freshly-slaked lime to each ordinary cart 
load, In the absence of lime, or if more con- 
venient, .a somewhat larger quantity of 
unleached ashes may be substituted for the 
lime with equally goed or better results, 

If no rich, black muck or earth can be 
founi on the farm, then.go to the thickest 
forest and gather the surface soil and half- 
decayed leaves which have fallen for a 
dezen years—perhaps half a century..Every- 
thing of organic or vegetable origin is valu- 
able and should be treasured. The -eut- 
lets of drains or water courses upon the 
readside, or at the lower ‘side of fields, will 
efford more or less of these vegetable de- 
posits. The ground occupied. by old fences 
may be profitably carted to the yard and 
used as a ground bed for the absorption 
of liquid manures, 





Farm Cheese Making. 


A. C. MCPHERSON, OHIO, 





I often wonder why farmers’ wives do not 
make their own cheese, especially as this 
can be done without much trouble or ex- 
pense. If the following directions are ob- 
served, a quality ef cheese will be obtained 
equal to store cheese. If the supply of 
morning milk does not amount to the quan- 
tity needed, which should be about twelve 
gallens, then choose a -ceol period, so that 
the milk obtained the night before can be 
added without any danger of souring the 
morning’s milk. Add the solution made by 
soaking a piece of rennet the size of your 
hand in nearly a pint of water for 24 hours 
previous to the time wanted for use. Stir 
all well tegether. Heat gradually in any 
vessel large enough. ‘I generally use a tin 
wash boiler which holds 12 gallons, as this 
quantity makes a nice-sized cheese. Heat 
to 84 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After coagulation takes place, cut the 
curd with a knife in small squares; to al- 
low the whey to escape. If the whey is ofa 
milky color, the milk was not warm enough 
when the rennet was added, or else there is 
a deficiency of rennet. The whey should be 
of a greenish cast, and nearly transparent, 
when the curd is thoroughly set. Now dip 
off all the whey possible before removing 
the curd. Have ready a square of cheese 
cloth, previously scalded; spread in a clean 
basket, which should be placed on a tub or 
other vessel large enough to hold the whey. 
A common wash tub and clothes basket can 
be used, drying quickly after, since they 
are only used to strain off the whey. Dip 
the curd from the boiler, let drain awhile, 
then with the hands break the curd up fine, 
salt to taste, gather the ends of the cheese 
cloth up, shape until settred well in the 
center ‘of the cloth, lift carefully and place 
in a hoop, which should have been placed 
where it is intended to be put.to press. A 
bench or the.sink can be used, | Fold the. 


: over.a width of earth to e depth 





cloth eyenly and place the cover or, fol- 
lower on’ top?’ Put°on°a WefEht sifficient 
to force the whey from thé curd. <Ac-pai? of 
water will answer for a few hours, chang- 
ing to a heavier’ weight ‘afterward. ~The 
cheese should: «remain «in «press -about.two 
days, being turned once during that-time. 
After taking from. the press set away to 
dry for a day or two, then grease. well-with 
melted butter rubbed on with a clean cloth. 
Turn every day and repeat the process for 
at least one week. Keep in a-place secure 
from flies. I never use annatto or any col- 
oring matter to simulate richness. In- five 
or six weeks the cheese will be cured, and 
in flavor at least, if not in color, will com- 
pare favorably with those turned from the 
factories or creameries. . Rennet tablets.can 
be procured :at most drug steres and have 
almost entirely superseded the use of ren- 
net itself. Rerinet can be purchased’ of 
butchers and should be cleansed, rolled in 


Salt and dried; ‘keep secure from flies: 
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Raw Manure Dangerous to Plants. 
Lh. GREENLEB, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Among inexperienced cultivators it is not 
improbable that more plants die from the 
application of raw, strong fertilizers than 
from any other cause. Not long ago a neigh- 
bor of mine received a box of fine rose 
plants, and, as’ the season was far ad- 
vanced, decided to start them in pots on 
his shaded back porch and afterward turn 
them from these pots into garden beds. The 
little bushes were beginning to grow nice- 
ly when I first saw them; but their owner 
feared he had not made the soil rich enough. 
So he supplementéd its fertility with a two- 
inch layer of fertilizer fresh from the cow 
stalts. 

“The roses did not seem to mind it,” he 
said, ‘‘until there came a heavy rain. In 
the next few days nearly all of them began 
to die from the roots up.” If:the fer- 
tilizer had been~ well decayed, had 
been given in smaller quantities—a mere 
sprinkling of it over the soil—or had 
been applied two weeks later when the 
roots of the roses were well established, 
the plants might have been benefited. 
Plants that grow in pots cannot live 
through as strong dosing as those ,that 
grow in the garden. Garden plants suffer 
oftenest from raw fertilizers placed beneath 
them. The novice digs a hole, fills it to with- 
in a few inches of the top with any fer- 
tilizer that happens to be most convenient 
and plants thereon some unoffending shrub 
or perennial. Usually the “most convenient’”’ 
fertilizer is something fresh or rank, and 
the first heavy watering, which usually fol- 
lows clese upon the planting, sends up a 
hot, biting ammonia steam from below that 
fairly cooks and .devours the plant roots. 


. Even decayed fertilizers so applied should 


with the soil. 

Liquid fertilizers given in excess also 
work much harm among plants. It is bet- 
ter to make. them weak and apply them 
often than to risk scorching the plants’ 
roots with too strong a liquid. And for 
greater safety it is an invariable rule 
among successful gardeners to apply liquid 
fertilizers immediately after a good water- 
ing with pure water. 


be .well mixed 





The Steam. Plow in Canada—An interest- 
ing trial has just been completed in Mani- 
toba under the direction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway with a view of further de- 
termining the possibilities of plowing by 
steam, According to a report of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press the machine moved for- 
ward at a carefully timed speed of a lit- 
tle over 14% miles per hour and dragged af- 
ter it a gang of ten plows which turned 
of 10 
A roller followed the gang of plows 
attached, the plowed 


inches. 
to which it was 


‘ground was thus made smooth and fine and 


a perfect seed bed was created without any 
further operation of back setting. This rate 
of speed was considered equal to plowing 
18 ‘acres of land in a day’ of ten hours. 


















The Hum of the Bees in the Bloom. 


EUGENE SECOR, TREAS. U 8 BEE KEEPERS’ ASSN 





When memory pictures the scenes of my 
outh, 
And. the farm where my childhood was 


spent, 
The sbamteen of happy and innocent days, 
Like a balm to my spirit is lent; 
There comes to my senses a solacing dream 
Of the orchard’s sweet, budding perfume, 
And I hear soothing strains in the trees over- 


ead— 
’'Tis the hum of the bees ’mong the bloom. 


The curtain is lifted which separates me 
From the hills of the charm’d long ago; 
I stroll once again o’er the pastures and 


elds, 
And I run in the woods to and fro. 

I lie in the meadow, the sweet-scented grass 
Vies with Araby’s choicest perfume— 

Above me tue apple trees reach the blue sky, 
And the bees rollic free in the bloom. 


In May-time of life, when the spirit is 


ree, 
Oh, how near is the heaven of rest! 
It lieth just over the wall by the tree 
Where the summer-kiss’d apples are best; 
And bam in the springtime, th promise of 
ruit, 
The white-sheeted tree lends perfume 
To tempt the young bees with the nectar 
from God 
That’s concealed in its life-giving bloom. 


Oh, ee hum of the bees, oh, the hum of the 
ees! 
"Tis a melody sweet to my soul; 
For it - ee back the past, and its magical 
spe 
O’er the care-burdened present doth roll. 
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House with Glass Run. 
L. M, ANNABLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





This hen house is made of plank and may 
be sided, Small windows, a, b, should be left 
open for ventilation except during very cold 
weather. 

Its especial advantage lies in the connect- 
ed part, e-d-e-f, the roof of which is of 





ANNABLE’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


glass, small panes being used. The floor is 
covered with ashes, and here during cold 
or snowy weather the fowls bask in the 
sunshine and take delightful dust baths. 
The glazing of the glass roof must be care- 
fully done to prevent leaks. Dry road dust 
collected during the summer and stored for 
use on the floor is excellent, and to spread 
it occasionally with chaff or straw and 
grain gives exercise that might not other- 
wise be taken. > 





Roosting Arrangement—Where a small 
flock of Leghorns is kept, it is important to 
provide a very warm roosting place for 





A BARREL ROOST. 


them if winter eggs are to be looked for. 
The cut shows a simple way to make such 
@ warm roosting place, The barrels shut 
up close together in use, and. the fowls 
enter and leave by the opening that is 
shown. The barrels can be removed as 
warm weather approaches, and: the usual 
roosts substituted. 


Exercise, the Best Stove—No, it will not 
pay to heat houses for layers. Hens in an 
artificially heated house are always a lazy 
and sickly lot. Even for young chicks the 
heating business is often overdone, More 
exercise and less heat is the best rule. 


Replies—G. P. B., Ind: Lice in a barn 
result from neglected chicken houses near 
by. Clean up and whitewash the whole 








POULTRY AND BEES 


premises. Wash the horses with strong to- 
bacco water made from refuse tobacco or 
scrub them with kerosene emulsion.——P. 
Livingston, Vt: There is no profitable mar- 
ket for N E sumac.——A, Richardson asks 
for results of observation as to source of 
the seeds which produce second growth on 
forest land. 


The Shape of the Hen will help in decid- 
ing the value. One that is long and boat- 
shaped, also fairly deep-bodied, but not 
dumpy, is likely to possess great vigor and 
good laying powers. Vigor nearly always 
goes with good laying. A laying hen should 
not be too large for the breed, nor too small, 
except that with a large breed like Brah- 
mas and Cochins, smallest specimens are 
often best layers. 


The Molting Season is a good time to 
judge the quality of the hen. Almost any 
fowl will lay in spring, but only exception- 
ally good and vigorous ones will lay well 
into the molting season. The best hens be- 
gin to molt late and get over it quickly 
without great injury to appearance, Such 
fowls are good specimens to add to the 
breeding stock. 





Douglas Mixture is made of one part sul- 
phur, four parts copperas, then adding 
about a quarter of a pound of the com- 
bination to a gallon of water. Put a tea- 
spoon of the solution into the drinking 
water every day when the fowls seem to 
need a tonic, 





Hot Coal Tar is a good remedy for red 
mites. Pour it into the crevices around the 
roosts and nests. 


The Evolution of Separators is striking- 
ly shown in a ten-year chart issued by the 
De Laval people, It shows that the machine 
which in 1890 sold for $125 is now of better 
quality in every way, yet sells for only $50. 
The improvement and cheapening of sep- 
arators is still better shown by the fact 
that you can buy to-day for $125 a machine 
with three times the capacity and otherwise 
vastly superior. Few dairymen fully realize 
the cheapening in cost and improvement in 
quality that have made the separator in dis- 
pensable on every dairy farm as well as in 
the creamery. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Easy sleep follows hard work. 

Fruit, vegetables and doctors do not 
thrive together. 

The work horse deserves his oats. 

Many start right on the way to for- 
tune, but few keep long enough on the 
straight road. 


Pullets Eggs 
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AreWante 


At this time of year. Get your pullets to 
laying by October. A weil filled egg basket 
daily is what makes poultry pay. You can 
obtain these much desired results by good 
tare, proper foods, and the use as directed of 


Sheridan’s Powder 


Is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 
It causes perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs in the winter. 


t-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
H'ree, Poultry Diseases and Treatment 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cts; five, $). can, $1.20. Six, & 
p. paid. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hens 
la 


C29S 


when fea with the things eggs 
are made of. Eggs are mostly 
albumen, produced by the hens 
from the protein they absorb 
from their food. 

Bowker’s Animal Meal 
gives a hen the maximum of 
protein and other egg making 
material. Always sold in 
yellow bags and packages. 

The Bowker Co., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 











Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay and keep them in healthy 
condition all the year Sound like sd 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince vou. | 1b, can 25c., 5 cans $1.00. 
For the month of November only we will sell a 
1 1b. can 15. or J cans 61. Now is sour chance to 
lay in a supply of this Food, and yeu will have 
plenty of Eges when cold weather comes. Our im- 
mense illustrated Catalogue free. Adress 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 


SPP ee ee eee Ter. 





28 Vesey St.. New York City. 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 
N.B. If sent by mail add léc. per can for postage. 


When writing kindly mention this paper. 











The enter Question 


is not: “Is a bone cutter a ‘good 

thing?”’’ (all agree that it is) but: 

“Which bone cutter is best?” Every 

user will say: The Wessrer & Han- 

num. It cuts bone, meat and vege- 

tables finer and wiih less power than 

any other. Only one hand required to operate. Abso- 

lutely self-feeding and self-regulating. Stearns Clo- 

ver Cutters and Grit Crushers are moncy makers. 

Booklet telling all about these machines and how to 
make poultry pay, /vee. Sena your address. 


E.C. STEARNS & CO., Box gs Syracuse, N. Y. 





fact they lay double the win 
and sum: er when fed Green Cut 


Mann’s New Bone Cutters 


e@ut all hard and soft bones, meat, gristle, 
&c., fine, fast and without ch: and run 
easy. over cut with our Clover Cutters 
helps wonderfully. Mar n’s Granite Crystal 
Gritand Feed Trays too, Catalogue FREE. 


P. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass.¢ 


HENS LAY BEST; 




















self-regulating. The 
reliable, and 

iu the market. reulare F 
GEO. ERTEL CO.. ¢ 

















HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOR 

FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THY 

YUBLISHZRS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW THI 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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More About Windmiil Construction. 


The windmill known as the merry-go- 
round is the next higher form than the 
Jumbo, mentioned in this column last week, 
having the power of utilizing the 
wind coming from any Girection. In this 
form the mills may be of almost unlimit- 
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THE WYNN MERRY-GO-ROUND, 


showing revolving hood which is guided by a 
rudder so as to protect half of the fans and to 
expose the other ha!f. : 


ed size, but care should be taken that they 
are properly mounted and anchored. Large 
mills of this kind are made to run on a cir- 
cular steel rail. The power is utilized by 
gearing. The battle-ax windmill is very 
simple in construction. The axis may be 
made of wood, gas pipe, shafting or an iron 








SIX-FAN HOLLAND WINDMILL 


designed and built by Henry Borman, near 
Portal, Neb. Diameter nearly 20 ft. Runs a 
6-horse feed grinder. Cost $5 


rod, and old lumber of any kind may be 

used for the blades. Still higher forms of 

mills will be considered at another time. 
Cold Storage Ice Houses. 

° THERON L, HILES. 








The value of these farm facilities is rec- 
ognized on every hand. <A few points re- 
garding their construction and management 
are seasonable at this time. To have a re- 
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liabie cold store room the construction must 
be right, in order to hold a temperature of 
34 to 38 degrees F inside, against 
one of 70 to 90 degrees F outside, with a 
minimum consumption of ice. The insula- 


THE HANDY MECHANIC 


tion of the walls, roof and floors is of the 
first importance. A store of ice sufficient 
to keep the ice chamber supplied is es- 
sential, The melting of the ice absorbs 
the heat which escapes from goods placed 
in the cold store room; also any heat find- 
ing its way through the walls or door. The 
entrance into the cold store room of air or 
of any article at a temperature above 34 de- 
grees F causes the ice to melt in the process 
of cooling this air or article down nearly to 
the temperature of ice. To keep the cold 
storage room in good working order the 
supply ef ice must not be allowed to run 
too low or the circulation of the air in the 
room will be retarded and its temperature 
will rise; this results in increased moisture 
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GROUND PLAN OF MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Diameter 20 ft to 25 ft or more. Each of four 
posts carries a gaie which may be opened 
and closed to admit. or shut out the wind. 
Each gate is to be so arranged as to turn 
backward through an angle of 270 degrees, as 
from position A to position B. 


and general deterioration of efficiency of 
refrigeration. 

The air in-the cold storage rocm circu- 
lates according to natural laws and thereby 
accomplishes very important ends, In any 
space in which air is confined the coldest 
air, by reason of its greater weight, set- 
tles to the lowest level, forcing the lighter 
warm air to rise, the warmest air being 
elevated to the highest level. Air at all 
ordinary temperatures contains moisture 
or vapor of water. The capacity of warm 
air to hold moisture is greater than that 
of cold air; warm air coming in contact 
with a colder surface, if sufficiently chilled, 
deposits a portion of its moisture on such 
surfaces, Warm and moist air also absorbs 
odors which are deposited along with the 
moisture. By referring to the section view, 
the course of the air currents may be fol- 
lowed in the directions indicated by the ar- 
rows. At ordinary temperatures the spe- 
cific heat of a valume of water is about 
800 times that of an equal volume of air. 
Fruits, vegetables, butter and meat contain 
from 50 to 90 per cent of water, while their 
solids have a higher specific heat than air. 
In reducing a cold storage room loaded 





SIDE VIEW OF TYPICAL BATTLE-AX WINDMILL. 


axis 8 ft long; 
Pumps water for 125 head 


Diameter of wheel 12 ft; 
blades 3 ft square. 
ot cattle. 








with goods of this description to a temper- 
ature near to that of ice, it is apparent that 
the circulation of the air performs im- 
portant functions. It carries the cold of the 
ice into contact with the goods in the cold 















TWO-FAN BATTLE-AX MILL. 


It is mounted on a shed which stands north 
and south, that is, in the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind. The power is transmitted from 
the fans to the corn sheller and feed grinder 
by means of sprocket wheels and chain. Diam- 
eter of wheel 10 ft. Cost of mill $11. 


storage room and the heat, moisture and 
odors from these goods, and deposits them 
on the ice, 

Animal and vegetable substances, when 
stored, generate gases, principally car- 
bonic acid gas. This gas is heavier than 
air, and collects on the floor of the room. 
The air in the cold storage room should be 
kept pure, cold and reasonably dry. If toa 
dry, moisture is extracted from the good¢g 
in the room and they are shriveled in con- 
sequence. If too moist, damp and mold 
ensue. In cases where the moisture in the 











USED IN SAWING WOOD, 
Battle-ax windmill of A. G. 


Tingley. Ver- 
don, Neb, as seen sawing a 30-in log. Diame- 
ter of wheel 10 ft. The wooden drum and 
brake is self-explanatory. This mill saws the 
weod for the family and requires but little 
superintendence. To the left is seen a plan of 
the brake. The handle A cramps upon the 
wooden drum B. It is a cheap, simple and 
satisfactory device. 


room is greater than the circulation of the 
air can handle and prevent a deposit of 
moisture upon walls or goods, chloride of 
calcium (muriate of lime) placed in wooden 
vessels, shown at c, around the upper part 
of the room near the warm air flues, will 
dry the air by absorption of moisture. To 
remove the carbonic acid gas, dissolve caus- 
tic soda in water, in wooden vessels, }, 
and after it has cooled down, set around 
on the floor of the cold storage room, This 
solution will absorb the gas and should be 
renewed occasionally. A trough for water 




















is shown at a. The following points are to 
be observed: Thorough insulation when 
building, ample supply of ice, gravity air 
circulation, regulation: of humidity and 
gases, 

The functions of these cold storage ice 
houses should be clearly kept in mind. They 
enable fruit growers and others to store 
goods for use in their local markets, thus 
realizing better prices at a nominal cost. 
During the hot season the farmer has the 
advantage of a cold store house where fresh 
meat and provisions can be: held without 
loss, adding materially to the health and 
comfort of the family. They are a personal 
resource right at hand which returns a 
good dividend when rightly used. Large 
commercial cold store houses at shipping 
points or distributing centers, using me- 
canical refrigeration, are not to be classed 
with smali houses for farm purposes, Small 
houses are in use all over the country by 
farmers, butchers, dairymen and fruit 
growers who find them indispensable, 





Storing Fruits and Vegetables. 


L. D. SNOOK. 





Most farm cellars are not properly fitted 
up for the convenient storing of vegetables 
and apples, especially the latter. Rats make 
terrible work with apples if they can get to 
them. A very good arrangement is a hang- 
ing shelf or bin, which is made as follows: 
Nail strips of boards six inches wide and 
long enough to come within two and a half 
feet of the cellar bottom, to the joist over- 
head. They should be placed in pairs about 
four feet apart and connected at near the 
bottom with a six-inch strip firmly nailed 
in place. Another crosspiece similarly nailed 
should be placed two and a half feet above 
the first. At no point should they be nearer 
than two feet of the cellar wall. Two or 
three pairs of these hanging shelves are 
placed across or lengthwise of the cellar, 
upon them boards are laid, with sides and 
ends six or eight inches high. Upon these 
shelves apples are emptied directly from 
the basket. 

Fruit thus placed is out of reach of rats 
and is conveniently located for sorting over 
at any time when decay begins to be seri- 
ous—a very important matter to attend to, 
as one rotten apple ruins the flavor of its 
neighbor if it does not induce further decay. 
Besides, those partly decayed can be taken 
out, using the sound portion in so many 
ways known to the frugal housekeeper. If 
stored in a bin or barrel in the usual man- 
ner this weeding out of the damaged ones 
is quite impracticable, unless they be 
dumped out upon the cellar bottom. If you 
have room for only a small shelf, erect it 
and fill it with the early winter and late 
fall apples. When they are gone, fill again 
with late keepers that may have been 
stored in barrels until this time. If the cel- 
lar is very dry, such vegetables as potatoes, 
carrots, beets, etc, may be piled upon the 
bottom, as they will keep fresh and plump 
longer than when placed in barrels or boxes. 

This hanging shelf makes an ideal milk 
shelf during the summer, especially where 
cream is raised in the common _ shallow 
pans. Simply remove the sides and ends 
and nail laths about eight inches apart to 
set the pans on. This allows free bottom 
ventilation and causes more rapid cooling 
of the milk. Or remove the solid bottom 
and put in a slatted bottom. This will prove 
an ideal milk shelf and in no danger of be- 
ing troubled by rats and mice. Of course the 
shelves must be braced to make the whole 
outfit as rigid as possible. 


—— 


The Use of a Temporary Greenhouse. 

In many states of the middle south a tem- 
porary greenhouse to be used for a few 
months during the coldest weather is all that 
is necessary to enable a trucker to produce 
all kinds of vegetables the year round. 
Such a greenhouse is shown-in our frontis- 
piece, floor plans herewith. It hasa40-ft front 
and the arrangement is shown in the plan. 
The ridge of the highest portion of thegreen- 
house is 9 ft high and the house is heated 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





ordinarily by méans of two wood stoves 
with a third to be used in extremely cold 
weather when the thermometer is from 20 
degrees above to 4 degrees below zero. Mr 
Snyder of Talbot Co, Md, the owner, says 
that he has never lost a plant by frostin this 
house. It is held together by small wire 
nails and is not intended to be permanent. 
The glass for the roof is laid on weather 
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GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE. 


strips and is secured by glazier’s zinc 
points, No special ventilation is necessary, 
as the cracks give free circulation. Docrs 
are provided at each end and these can be 
opened if the heat becomes excessive at 
any time. The lower or front part of the 
house, as shown in the illustration, is an 
ordinary hotbed. The sash may be re- 
moved from this to provide for the harden- 
ing of the plants. 

The first crops grown in this house con- 
sist of lettuce, radishes and occasionally 
early strawberries for home use or market. 
The second crop is flower plants from cut- 
tings and seed, particularly geraniums, cal- 
las, roses, foliage plants and a general as- 
sortment of other kinds. In addition to this 
there are planted for extra early vegetable 
crops out-of-doors, cabbage, tomatoes, egg 
plants, peppers, cucumbers, smail squash 
and sometimes even sweet corn and pota- 
toes are started in this house. As low a 
temperature is maintained as is consistent 
with the strong, healthy growth of each 
crop. Different degrees of heat are secured 
by the arrangement of the divisions of the 
house, Sub-irrigation is almost the exclu- 
five method of watering, the water being 
taken from the well of the house. 

Mr Snyder says, “I sell every spring from 
$100 to 150 worth of plants of all kinds from 
this house and still have enough for my 
own use, I plant 3% acres of the very ear- 
liest crops and grow them on the inten- 
sive plan. Myself and wife do nearly all 
the work. Five years ago my nome was 
a piece of woodland with poor, wet, cold, 
heavy soil. Now it is in fine tilth and ex- 
tremely rich. Outside of our own labor, the 
improvements have cost us about $250. Th; 
past year I sold nearly $800 worth of pro- 
duce and had enough roughage to feed 
two horses all winter. I raised seven hogs 
which were killed for my own use, and still 
have five on hand. I credit the greenhouse 
with most of my success in developing 
this woods farm. It has enabled me to 
sell nearly all my vegetables before other 
gardeners can compete with me.”’ 


ro 





Interest in Cranberries—“I attended the 
convention of the -American cranberry 
growers’ ass’n,” writes a well-posted N J 
correspondent, “the first time in years. Only 
12 to 14 members were present when tkere 
should have been 100. It looks to me as 
though the A C G A and the large growers 
consider it to their interest to draw out and 
not give in their crops, I rely on your 


_ paper as affording the best crop reports got- 


ten up.” 
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BUY THE BEST. 


If yon want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electrie 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak, The front and rear 





hounds are made [rom the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 
Quincy, Dlinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric and 
Electric Feed Cookers, 











READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW ECC FARM, 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century Methods. J 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Ete. 


The author has conducted great poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Tells how to build the houses for layers, pager 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yar 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage, 
How to breed and select. Choice of breeds and cros-es. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive an 
growing. Essentials of duek raising, and how to insure 
growth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 
brooders are described, and their merits compared. Di- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 

This is an entirely new work containing the author's 
ripest experience. 

be remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
it an epech-making book. 

Size, 12mo, or 544 X 14 inches; au pogm: 140 original 
illustrations; bound in cloth and b s illuminated with 
gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place,New York. Marquette Buflding, Chieago, Tl. 


Established 1869. Over 
TREES acres. Ad Sweet 


The we 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 





Fall catal free. 
150 





PALMETTO ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


$2.25 per 1000. California Privett,shade, fruit and nut trees. 
SAMUEL Cc. DeCUU, 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its Histery and Botany. 


By MavRicE G. Katns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the bands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the reguiar work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid. 35 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York 















prices. 


The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. We are 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 acres in nursery stock—shade trees, 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit plants, in 
fact anything you can ask for. Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. Write to-day. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 
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New York’s Morse Show Prospects. 


The 15th exhibition of the national horse 
show association will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, Nov 13-18; $30,000 is the sum 
total of the awards to be contested for by 
the best horses in the country. Nearly $5000 
is given for the American trotting horse in 
the different classes, and the association 
still persists in opening classes for track 
horses, notwithstanding the fact that those 
owning valuable racers will not enter them. 
There is no place for racing stock in the 
show ring. In the class for brood mares 
a new distinction is made. Contrary to all 
precedent trotting brood mares must be 
shown with a weanling and another one 
of their get not over four years old. 

At last some cognizance has been taken 
of the complaints of the non-professionals, 
and four classes exclusively for dealers 
have been made in the harness classes, with 
the additional provision that horses en- 
tered in dealers’ classes cannot compete in 
any others. This is a step in the right di- 
rection and one that shovld go farther with 
a like provision in all harness classes, The 
French Coachers have only one paltry. class 
“for stallions kept for service.” It is a 
shame the way this splendid breed is left 
out. 

“The Hackneys have a new surprise this 
year in a breeders’ challenge cup valued at 
$500, and offered by Mitchel Harrison, for 
registered or half-registered Hackneys, 
mares or geldings, three years or over, bred 
in America, to be shown before a two- 
wheeled vehicle. Horses to be the bona 
fide property of the exhibitor, who must be 
the breeder. This cup must be won twice 
by the same exhibitor before becoming his 
property. The hunters, saddle horse and 
jumping classes will be carefully weeded 
out and only the best brought before the 
judges. This is the most important horse 
show in the country and is of great value 
to the farmer and breeder, as here he can 
see the proper vehicles properly horsed and 
learn what the markct demands. 
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How to Make Horse Raising Profitable. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





This is a question which most farmers 
in this section are very much interested in, 
as in former years the surplus stock that 
could be spared from the farm brought in 
quite a handsome revenue, in many in- 
stances a larger revenue than was realiz- 
ed from any other source. But for the past 
five or six years horses have brought little 
more than it actually cost to produce them, 
and in some instances they failed even to 
do this. 

I have taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain what percentage of horse stock is now 
in farmers’ hands, as compared with for- 
mer years, when the industry was profit- 
able, and so far as my knowledge extends, I 
feel safe in placing the estimate at least 
25 per cent below the aggregate of other 
years. Not one-half of the mares in the 
whole country have been bred the past 


five years. The result will be that farmers 
themselves will be buyers to a_ con- 
siderable extent in a_ very short 


time. Steam and electricity are not going 
to supersede the horse on the farm for 
some time yet, and those who are in shape 
to breed animals that will develop into good 
farm teams are going to realize good profits 
for their surplus horses in the near future. 
I hear farmers making frequent inquiry 
now for teams to put to work on the farm, 
and this demand will undoubtedly increase 
the next few years very considerably, 

It seems to me, then, that a very profit- 
able business would be to breed horses for 
farm use, Not the very heaviest of draft 
animals, or light roadsters, but an all-pur- 
pose horse suited for farm use. While this 
may not be the most profitable horse, I 
believe it will be the one in greatest de- 
rnand for some time to come. Either the 
heavy -draft or. roadster is going to sell for 
more money, but it is only a farmer here 
end there who has suitable foundation 





HORSES AND SHEEP 
stock to breed profitably along these lines, 
but many. farmers have mares that would 
bring a good, serviceable horse for general 
use in farming. A good farm horse should 
weigh about 1200 lbs, should be sound, with 
plenty of mervous energy and good action. 
For.all sorts of work he will do more on 
the farm than a heavy draft. 

To get the best farm horse cross, use the 
Morgan on some heavier breed. As the 
Morgan is generally found in most parts 
of the country,,he fills the bill as an ideal 
roadster, but his makeup is a iittle light 
for such heavy work as the operation of im- 
proved farm machinery now calls for. You 
may get the size and finish required in 
cther crosses, but I very much doubt if you 
get the nerve, spirit and action from any 
other. source so well as from the Morgan. 
I believe that all who have ever had any 
experience with Morgan horses will.bear me 
out in the above. At any rate the time is 
here when good, sound mares of fair size 








mirers claim they’ dre the more desirable; 
They are large, hardy and easily kept,. and 
while the wool is not as fine as that of the 
Merino, it is much better than the long 
wool breeds, and each sheep shears a heavy 
fleece. 

They have been found very desirable for a 
moderate sized farm where small flocks from 
40 to 100 are kept. Originating in the downs 
of England, the breed adapts itself to the 
hilly sections of the U S as well as it does 
to the level and more fertile regions. The 
mutton, while not enjoying the reputation 
of the Southdown, is exceedingly high grade 
and sells readily in discriminating markets. 
Another quality most desirable in all breeds 
of sheep is hardiness and the ability to 
withstand neglect. They are remarkably 
free from disease and are not seriously af- 
fected by failure to provide shelter. 





Demand for Mutton Increasing—The 


‘American people have been characterized 














THE OXFORD SHEEP FOR THE GENERAL FARMER 


may be profitably bred, if judicious crosses 
are made, the breeder having in view the 
future demands for the surplus product. 
If your animals are unsound in any par- 
ticular, have defects that are transmis- 
sible, better lét the breeding business alone 
and allow the plugs to all die out. 





A Prize-Winning Oxford. 





The sheep here shown .3s an Oxford 
ewe, bred by the _ celebrated. George 
Adams. of England, and now own- 
ed by William Empie of Montgomery Co, 
N Y. At two years old she was first prize 
winner at the. Royal show..in London. Mr 
Empie, her owner, who stands by ‘the ewe 
in the photograph, has shown her at .a num- 
ber of fairs in this country and has won 
many premiums. This breed of sheep is as 
well adapted for the general purpose farmer 
in the U § as any other. Of course their ad- 


as a nation of pork eaters and pork pro- 
ducers, with little or no appreciation of 
good mutton. However this may have been 
in the past, the conditions are rapidly 
changing. Perhaps the recent depression 
in the price of wool is largely accountable 
for the readjustment and changed condi- 
tion; at any rate there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand for good mutton in the 
U 8S. Notwithstanding the impetus of in- 
creased demand and good prices and the 
rapidly increasing population, the number 
of sheep in the U S is considerably lower 
than in former years.—[{Prof C. F. Curtis, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 96, 





Corn Meal and Shorts for Pigs—Tests 
made at the Ind -exper-sta show that pigs 
«fed on a mixture of corn’meal and shorts 
made slightly better gains than those fed 
on oun meal alone. 











Best Butter Producing Cattle. 
H.. H.. CHLLDS,. MASSACHUSETTS. 


For breeds for butter I would recommend 
the Jersey, Guernsty or Devon. Phenome- 
nal cows are found in all breeds, Lo- 
¢ations may have ‘but little to do 
with a. choice of breeds. The Devon 
is more hardy than the Jersey, and the 
Guernsey requires better keeping than the 
Jersey. My experience, covering a period of 
20 years, gives me a preference for the 
Jersey, not particularly the thoroughbred, 
but the high grade; the second or third- 
cross with other breeds, that is, using any 
good cow for a dam, crossing with thor- 
oughbred Jersey, then crossing the prog- 
eny again with thoroughbred Jersey. The 
first cross makes a half-blood, the second 
three-quarters, the third seven-eighths, the 
fourth fifteen-sixteenths, and a fifteen-six- 
teenths Jersey cow I once had that for milk 
and butter was the best cow I ever knew. 
With the modern warm barns we need not 
raise the question of hardiness. Our cows 
are not expected to be subjected to the 
cold in winter, It is no: economy to permit 
this, but the- reverse, with ‘the hardiest 
breeds.- I tie.with chains and have winter- 
ed cows that did not leave the stable from 
November till May. I kept one individual 
cow for years and could see no ill ef- 
fect. I brush them eyery day, . Though 
tying with chains, they can lie down on 
either side and turn and lick **éemselves 
at pleasure, 





A Handy Smoke House. 


J. G. ALLHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





This smokehouse é¢an:. be made of wood, 
but brick is best, as: the buiiding- will then 
be fireproof. A chimney-is built-6n the in- 
side, reaching to within about two feet of 
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THE SMOKEHOUSE, SHOWING CHIMNEY. 


the roof, which ‘@arries smoke to the. meat 
without any danger of fire coming in con- 
tact with “itévehn should some of the meat 
fall to the ground; as is sometimes the case. 
The fire is fed through a small door in the 
end of:the building. With doors made of 
light boiler iron, and a good lock attached, 
the building is burglar-proof, and the meat 
can be left in it the year round. No flies or 
other insects will touch it. There are few 
buildings on the farm more needed than a 
good smokehouse, and one built in conform- 
ity to fhe sketch will prove very satisfac- 
tory to the farmer. 


The Good Points of Small Cheese. 


GEORGE E, NEWELL. 





Smal! cheese are best for home consump- 
tion. Cheese are to a certain extent po- 
rous,:and the unbroken rind forms a shell 
of protection.: “When this rind is broken by 
cutting, air enters, and the shield that the 
product formerly enjoyed against moderate 
changes of température no’ longer serves it. 
Mold generates and travels along the seams 
and cavities, if the air be slightly humid; 
or, natural moisture is dried out if condi- 
tions happen to be the opposite. In either 
event the quality cf the cheese deteriorates, 
especially if severai weeks elapse from the 
time of cutting before it is consumed. 

For. average-sized ‘families, 10-lb cheese 
are much’ better to buy or make than 30 or 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 














HOW HE RUNS THE SEPARATOR AT THE FAIR. 





40-pounders. These.small-sized cheese, while 
manufactured om a limited scale, are not 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand. I think that in no way can 
an increase of cheese consumption be more 
effectually. induced. than by the more gen- 
eral manufacture of such light-weight full 
cream stock. 

Dairymen who produce cheese at home 
for their’ own use. should not attempt to 
have them weigh less. than 5 lbs or more 
than 10 apiece.. This of course applies to the 
cheddar variety, and does not mean to in- 
clude brick or other styles of cheese of for- 
eign introduction. By so doing they will 
always have .a fresh and healthy article to 
place upon their tables, for a small cheese 
being consumed within a few days after 
cutting has no chance to deteriorate, if 
given crdinary care. I have been familiar 
with cheese and cheese making since child- 
hood, and I speak from firm conviction 


“when I say that no healthier or more nu- 


tritious food exists than this when prop- 
erly made and carefully served. 





Questions About Well Digging fre- 
quently reach us, which indicate that many 
farmers and others do not realize the won- 
derful progress of late years in well dig- 


‘ging machinery. This is emphasized in a 


remarkable manner by~the illustrated cat- 
alog of wéll drilling machinery issued by 
our Well-known advertisers, William Bros, 
Ithaca, N Y, a copy of which will be sent 
free to any reader who writes them a pos- 
tal stating: that he saw their ad in Ameri- 
can* Agriculturist.- It’ is becoming in- 


“creasingly common for an enterprising 


farmer to buy a well drilling outfit for his 
own use and then to do custom work in that 
line in all the country about.’ The subject 
is certainly worthy of our readers’ atten- 
tion, 





Pumpkins for Pigs—Pumpkins make a 
desirable pig feed. The hog seems to relish 
them. When fed in connection with grain 
satisfactory gains are made, The meat pro- 
duced ‘is of: very good quality. 
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More [loney per Pound. 


The advantages of a 
farm separator are not 
alone in the increased 
amount of butter pro- 
duced from the same 
milk, but also in its 
improved quality which 
brings the extra few 
cents per pound. The 
Little Giant Separator 
produces these’ results, 
surely, every time,every- 
where it makes the dairy 
business pay. Isn’t that what you want? 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. 
The Sharples Co., 


W: ton Sts. 
tence 





P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Cheiee, Ee 


oi CONVEX 
A SHORNER 


is made on a different, better,and more 
scientific principle than any other hora- 
ee ee It is simpler, strong- 
~ er, cheaper; easier to operate, cu’ 
closer and more smoothly, more 
humane. The only dishorner 
that cuts al! kinds, shapes, 
tine sizes of ee ee 
crushing or — ~ them apart, once 
for illustrated boo dishorning—free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa. 


EXPELLO 


WILL CURE YOUR HORSE 




















It is tivel aranteed to cure Contraction, 
Thrush, Hoot . Cracxed Heel, Qua: ter C , 
Corns and ali Hoof Diseases, Scratches, Grea 


Heel, Ro; Divan, Olid Sores, Barb Wire Cute. 

Cracked ‘eats on Cows, >: Send for b hwy n 

sample treatment—one onl) each apnlican 

trial coate you nething. LLO ay 
: M-ib. B5e., 3¢-Ib. 50c., Lib. 75e, Special terms 

oa = large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFC. CO., 
92-94 LaSalle St., CHICAGO. 


ROBERTS’ 
TI-ABORTION 
SERUM 


Brpodeemationh administéred, is a POSI- 
TIVE CURE for abortion. in cows. Sworn 
pins he. furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 


SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain thata yoy oe 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn 
to manage a flock successfully, and a = 80 complete Peat 
the experienced shepherd may pathos many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some y2ars 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of DP, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many — of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
















“study of the diseases to which our mee A chiedy. sub- 


ject, as well as the methods of man ed for 
ander our Arquensianses, are here ga Iiterenten 

Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
OEANGE JUDD GCO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Yeek. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER. AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 























For Any Dairykeeper 








The old-fashioned milk pan, or even the 





improved deep Setting creamery does not 
get all the cream out of the milk, Since 
, cocbvae Nene) separators cost too much '' 


money, what shall you do? 





USE THE °° AQUATIC” CREAM ‘SEPARATOR 


Bow all the cream, stops all waste, and does it cheaply. Made in four sizes, from one to forty cows . 95 
. We have so much confidence in the merits and s pepenny of our Separator—know it to be the and 
most simple to operate, on the market—that we are willing to submit a proposition enabling you to give ita 





fair and impartial trial at your own home, 
it one cent of expense to you except 
the freight charges. 
Write qatekcty foe free catalogue and full 
grand new offer. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO WHOM 





WE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 





AQUATIC SEPARATOR CO., 169 Factory Square, WATERTOWN, M. ¥.- 
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_AAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition Ls designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely cireulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1899. 


TERMS 


Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six wonths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during tne year. Specimen copy free. 


Renewals — The date oppesite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
fe pata. Thus Jan. 00, siows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 190; Feb. 00. to February 1, 1900 
aud so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. ‘ 

Diacontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal unt!) the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontiuue, when all arrearages must be 
‘paid f yon do not wish the journal continued: for 
another year after your snbseription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
Oa advertising rates, see that departmeny. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign countries 
$2.00 or 63 4a per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money. orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Moner erders, checks and drafts 

shonid be made payable to the ORANGE Jupp OOMPARY. 

A two-cent Revenue Stamp sheuld be placed on all 

checks, drafts and exp ress money ordera. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 


NEW YORE, Fs CHIC 
38 Latayette Piace coun a 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. lf sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when alswering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
‘several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 28, 1899. 











A New Deal in Milk. 





Next week will see the inauguration o2 
the highly important work of the new com- 
pany formed to handle the product of the 
Five ' States milk producers’ association, 
providing the: terms of the contract with 
the farmers are observed. Allusion was 
made to this in American Agriculturist of 
Oct 21, and details of the new order .of 
things appear elsewhere in this issue. So 
far as we have been permitted to secure 
inside information, the farmers seem to be 
well protected, and the executive com- 
mittee with the matter in charge assure 
them they have in immediate prospect a 
permanently better price for. their milk. 
American Agriculturist will watch with 
keenest interest the developments, and will 
keep the producers posted. After the chagrin 
and disappointment over the fiasco in the 
attempted sale of the milk last spring, it 
would indeed be remarkable if those hav- 
ing the matter in charge have not secured 
every possible pofmt of vantage and pro- 
tection for the farmers. Notwithstanding 
the present encouraging conditions of the 
sale of the milk, it is but right and proper 
for the Five States association toconstantly 
bear in mind the fact that it is dealing 
with shrewd, cold, calculating New. York 
capital, much more interested in promoting 
the sale of this thirty millions of stock than 
jn the welfare of the milk shippers. 

As in past deliberations, soin the future, 
every turn of the business should be hedged 
abou’ with ample protection for the farm- 
ers. With the beginning of the sale of the 
milk to the company we invite from ship- 
pers testimony as to the workings of the 
new arrangements, at the same time ex- 
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pressing a bright hope in better times for 
those engaged in this important braneh of 
agriculture, This is not a farmers’ trust, 
as.will no doubt be charged by the sensa- 
tional newspapers, but simply a desire to 
eliminate some of the unwarranted mar- 
gin between what the producer gets and the 
consumer pays. No:attempt is made to 
restrict production, nor is there any just 
reason for advancing the price to the con- 
sumer. But how long any concern can 
stand up and take all the milk offered, is a 
question that only the future can decide. 
Apparently the $20,000,000 of common stock 
is all “water.” Of the $10,000,000 preferred, 
it is stated that the bankers will put up 
$2,500,000, the farmers are to take stock for 
a like amount, and the other $5,000,000 is evi- 
dently to be used for buying creameries, 
routes, etc. The common stock will of course 
go as a bonus with the preferred; it isn’t 
worth anything, but farmers should get the 
same proportion of it as the other fellow. 
A 


To lift the price of butter would add mil- 
lions to the dairyman’s profits. The trouble 
is that the vast increase in the supply keeps 
the domestic market heavy, and prices on a 
low plane for prime quality, yet just above 
the level at which foreign markets would 
take our surplus. Several years ago Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist pointed out how this con- 
dition might be remedied through shipments 
of trainloads of butter from western cream- 
eries: direct to. the English co-operative 
wholesale society at Manchester—a vast 
distributing agency that handles a large 
part of all the dairy produce imported into 
Great Britain. This suggestion attracted 
much attention, was taken up by -several 
state’ dairy associations, and by the United 
States department of agriculture, but lit- 
tle has yet been accomplished. If enough 
butter coull be-exported at even a nominal 
price, it would relieve the market of the 
surplus, and largely enhance the returns to 
producers. Theoretically, our dairy interests 
could afford to export their surplus butter 
at 10c per lb if thereby the 90 or 95 per cent 
of the rroduction that is consumed at home 
was lifted 2 to 5c per lb in value. It is the 
problem of the surplus in butter as in milk 
or wheat or manufactures. And this surplus 
question is really the most vital one before 
the future of the industrial world. 


A 


The reports in our garden contest are 
beginning to come in, Judging from such 
as are already at hand, these will prove of 
wonderful interest and remarkable value 
to our readers during the coming year, Un- 
der the rules contestants are expected to 
send in final reports not later than Nov 
30, and it is hoped the same will be sent to 
us as promptly as possible. It is going to be 
a large undertaking to pass upen the merits 
of all these reports. We wish time to do 
this, and yet be able to make the awards 
of prizes without unnecessary delay. We 
are sure that if all contestants will aid in 
this respect the results will be all the more 
interesting. Everyone who entered the con- 
test last spring should send in his report 
whether it is good, bad or indifferent. Of 
course, some reports will De more clear and 
useful than others, but everyone of these 
should contain important and useful facts. 


es 


A moderate apple crop of uneven quality, 
a good consumptive demand, the probabil- 
ity of a liberal export trade this winter, and 
excellent home prices for fine fruit are the 
conditions to-day in the commercial or- 
chard belt. American Agriculturist’s final 
report of estimated yield on other pages of 
this issue shows only a moderately liberal 
bulk of merchantable fruit, and this un- 
evenly distributed, our western states not 
faring as well as further east. In this 
connection the fact is significant that it is 
the well-cared-for orchard that is proving 
the most profitable, apples selling at good 
prices direct from the trees, This affords a 
hint for the spraying season next year. 








OUR SPECIAL .CROP REPORTS. 


Apple Crop of Only Moderate Proportions 





[From. Page 419.j 
Idassactitixetts and Rhode Island’ the crop 
is fair but not large, while the situation in 
Connecticut is highly satisfactory. One of 
our Massachusetts correspondents attrib- 
utes the indifferent yield to the absence of 
deep moisture in the ground and the excess 
of heat and sunshine, Greenings doing bet- 
ter than other varieties, Baldwins very 
scarce. In many portions of central Con- 
necticut the crop is the best, with the pos- 
sible exception of ‘96, in many years, as 
regards rate of yield and quality, Green- 
ings bearing especially well, that state also 
having some Baldwins. 

CANADA’S DISAPPOINTING CROF. 

The close of Sept' and the inauguration 
of the harvest revealed the fact that the 
crop of winter apples in Ontario is very 
much less than éarlier seemed probable. 
Severe drouth had its effect on the orchards, 
and while there is some fine stock, the yield 
ae a whole is deficient. Sec Woolverton of 
the Ontario fruit -growers’ ass’n writes 
American Agriculturist that a large portion 
of the apples are stung by the codling 
moth, and what remain are undersized 
from drouth. From all evidence it appears 
that the supply ‘of prime apples harvested 
in that part of Canada will be exceedingly 
small, limiting the export movement, the 
inferior fruit either going to home markets 
or converted into cider. In Quebec the crop 
is very deficient, in many counties a prac- 
tical failure on account of neglect of or- 
chards. As earlier reported in these col- 
umns, Nova Scotia has a splendid crop, 
the yield in the Annapolis valley - being 
above the average; in many localities a 
full crop, and of unusually good quality. 
The big outturn is due partly to the fact 
that a good many young orchards have 
come into bearing the past season. Sec S. 
C. Parker of the N S fruit growers’ ass’n 
sees no reason to change the earlier esti- 
mate of 400,000 bbls for export, against 500,- 
00C in ’°96 and 300,000 in ’98. 

WILL THE HIGH PRICES CONTINUE? 

The fact must be recognized that an ele- 
ment of speculation has pervaded the mar- 
kets this fall,- buyers scrambling for the 
fruit and creating the impression among 
many conservative people that a reaction 
is bound to follow. When a shortage is rec- 
ognized, particularly with the attendant 
encouragement of good prices, the disposi- 
tion is to place on the market all possible. 
As a result more apples may come. into 
sight than generally expected. There is cer- 
tainly a good demand up to the present 
time, and growers are fortunately securing 
the benefit of the high prices paid. Our 
foreign advices indicate a conservative tone 
in the English apple markets, although our 
friends across the water will buy freely 
at moderate prices, especially as autumn 
varieties are now out of the way in the 
U K and on the continent. The foreign mar- 
kets should take about their usual propor- 
tion of American and Canadian apples, de- 
pendent, however, upon prices. this side the 
ocean and quality of fruit. Up to the third 
week in Oct, total exports from the U § 
and Canada approximated 360,006 bbls, or 
mtch as a year ago; a good movement, all 
things considered. It might not be out of 
the way to estimate probable exports for 
the season at 2,000,000 bbls, providing the 
price does not go too high. Exports were 
3,000,000 bbls following the crop of ’96. 
WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE ase panne 
—-New York-—, -— 


7——— Boston-—__, ee 

Oct 25 Dee 31 Oct 25 Dee 31 Been $1 
99, 2.50@4.00 — ag. 
%, 1 25 Ht 3. 1.506¢2.50 
97, 1 2. bh 2 1. 50 
6, 1 1.00@1. 1. 
, 1.75@3. 1. 
4. 1 17. y 2 
8, 2: 2. ’ 3.7: 
92, 1. 1.75@2. 2 
91, 1 1 1 1. 














High prices ruling make it difficult to 
impossible for cider manufacturers to se- 
cure needed stock at usual autumn figures. 
yet considerable activity prevails in this 
direction. Increased cost of the raw ma< 

















COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Apple Crop of 1899, by States, with Comparisons. 








1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1889 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
cans tinieniaespehiacdbmeses 830,000 1,210,000 675,000 2,419,000 790,000 1,980,000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire............... 750,000 1,604,000 855,008 2,257,000 985,000 1,974,000 1,513,000 
ME conta tdanedadossnannes 380,000 636 ,000 450,000 1,072,000 550,000 946,000 505 ,000 
Massachusetts ....cccscccccees 450 ,000 635 ,000 630,000 1,923,000 853,000 1,320,000 676,000 
CIEIOINE, hacccocecccsvtiadcs 750,000 448,000 690,000 1,244,000 735,000 990 ,000 798,000 
ce eer er 2,800,000 2,100,000 2,410,000 7,400,000 3,312,000 5,918,000 3,398,000 
ee woh gaa PT RA 2,250,0v0 1,900,000 1,966,000 6,100,000 4,990,000 4,264,000 3,021,000 
DEE nabs éskcchubesdesenddas 3,150,000 3,750,008 1,860,000 7,170,000 3,750,000 5,815,000 5,261,000 
MN 060045008 06646560056000000% - 2,228,000 1,143,000 2,100,000 4,715,000 5,160,000 2,871,000 5,515,000 
ERR rir 2,100,000 1,400,000 2,100,000 4,320,000 3,307,000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
BEE 6.006560ccashséienseséceets 2,230,000 825,000 2,900,000 4,100,000 3,792,000 1,991,000 3,840,000 
PEEL | xcctéinncevesducesecdues 2,440,000 925 ,000 3,100,000 4,487,000 3,864,000 1,974,000 3,479,000 
. ke eee ee 14,700,000 12,000,000 27,790,000 20,034,000 28,400,000 26,5v0,000 24,694,000 
WOE inh ebsospcucsatieadsen 35,100,000 28,570,000 41,536,000 67,571,000 60,543,000 57,629,000 57,242,000 
terial suggests a higher market for cider characterized above the average in yield 
and vinegar, especially as the last named and quality in Ill district, and decid- 


industry has been for some time in better 
shape than two years ago. Manufacturers 
of presses and kindred machinery and sup- 
plies are enjoying a good trade this fall. 
APPLES ARE CHANGING HANDS RAPIDLY. 
This is true as to pracacally all descrip- 
tions. While there is a good demand for 
sound stock for placing in cool storage, 
probably there has never been a time when 
more evaporators were at work, west and 
east, affording an excellent outlet and a 
good home market for windfalls and for in- 
ferior to medium grades. Prices to grow- 
ers now are very much higher than in late 
Oct, 98. The following figures, applying to 
merchantable winter varieties, are sum- 
marized from a very large number of in- 
dividual reports to American Agriculturist. 
In occasional instances prices higher than 
the outside named are paid, although these 
scarcely reflect general conditions. Michi- 
gan $1.50@2.50 per bbl, Ohio 1.25@2.50, N Y 
1.50@3.50, largely around 2@2.75, Ind 1.50@3, 
Ia 1.25@2.50, Wis very scarce and selling at 
2@3, Mo 1.25@3, Ill 1.50@2.50, Mass 1.50@3, 
Ct 1.25@2.75, N H 1.50@3.50, Vt 1.75@3.50, Me 
1.50@3, N S 2@2.50, Ont 1.75@3. 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA» 
{In Barrels.] 


Liver- Glas- 

Season pool London gow Other Total 
*1899-00... 148,619 56,053 87,872 16,405 308,949 
1895-9..... 495,691 194,771 167,713 78,827 93.,002 
1897-8..... 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7..... 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 940 2,919,846 
1896-6..... 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5..... 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4..... 101,205 32,581 524 2,530 174,841 
1893-3... 798,291 174,405 220,790 0,052 1,203,538 
1892-2..... 917,585 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1..... 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-0..... 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 667,762 
1885-9..... 790,502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8..... 6,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-T..... 468,553 187,840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6..... 695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,27. 

1884-5..... 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4..... 6,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,552 
1882-3..... 432 §©646,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2..... 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 =. 239,252 
1880-1..... 839,444 177, 936 216,391 95,0836 1,328,506 


*This season to Oct 14, 1899. 





Our Prodigious Iron Industry. 





The U S is the largest producer of pig 
iron in the world, an English authority 
placing the total ’99 production at 37,150,000 
tons, of which 14 millions were credited to 
this country; production in '98, 32,610,000 
tons. In recent years our exports of iron 
and steel manufactures have increased 
enormously, while imports have decreased. 
Indicating the rapid growth of the home in- 
dustry, the following figures, compiled by 
the treasury bureau of statistics, are pre- 
sented: 

GROWTH IN IRON TRADE OF U §. 
Production of Iron and steel mfs 


pig iron, tons Imports Exports 
De: scvwbew 3,835,191 $71,266,699 $14,716,524 
See skeeons 4,044,526 33,610,093 16,592,155 
Be. osesee - 9,202,703 41,679,501 25,542,208 
1895 e+e 9,446,308 23,048,515 32,000,989 
1896 - 8,623,127 25,338,103 41,160,877 
ME” étucope 9,652.680 16,094,557 57,497,872 
prea  i e! 12,626,431 70,406,885 
DE, Adin nes *14,000,000 12,098,239 93,715,951 
*Estimated. 





Moderate Broomcorn Crop of '99—Com- 
pleting its annual investigation con- 


cerning the broomcorn crop American Ag- 
riculturist herewith presents the results 


of 





its work. 


Briefly the crop may be 


edly less satisfactory and with a decreased 
acreage in the Kan district. _The total 
acreage is reported at 71,500 acres, against 
68,000 acres last year, and the production at 
38,204,000 Ibs against 33,397,000 lbs last year. 
The following statement shows the esti- 
mated ecreage and product of broom corn 
for '99 by states, the estimate for ’98 being 
presented for the purpose of comparison: 


BROOMCORN ACREAGE AND YIELD. 











1899 1898 

Per Per 
Acres acre Pounds Acres acre Pounds 
Te, cosssce 30,000 675 20,250,000 25,000 625 15,625,000 
Kan --27,000 425 11,475,000 30,000 470 14,100,000 
Neb .... 9,900 450 4,455,000 9,000 440 3,960,000 
Other 4,600 440 2,024,000 4,000 400 1,600,000 
Total .71,500 534 38,204,000 68,000 519 35,285,000 


Irrigation in N S W—This has received 
comparatively little attention in that Aus- 
tralian colony, according to a recent official 
publication, but increasing interest is being 
shown in the great problem of reclaiming 
the vast arid tracts there, 





The World’s Wheat Crop of 1899—For- 
eign authorities whose estimates receive 
much weight in trade circles have recent- 
ly published figures which the dep’t of agri 
has converted into standard bushels show- 
ing estimates for the world’s crop. The au- 
thorities quoted are Beerbohm of London, 
the Bulletin des Halles, published at Paris, 
and the Hungarian ministry of agri at Buda 
Pesth; the average of the three estimates 
for 1899 is 2540 million bu. This may be 
compared with the estimate of our dep’t 
of agr for the world’s crop of one year ago, 
of 2867 million bushels. The difference be- 
tween these sums is 327 millions,a reduction 
of about one-eighth as compared with the 
crop of ’98. In this connection it is proper 
to compare the estimate of the U S crop 
made by these foreign authorities with the 
estimate reported in American Agricultur- 
ist’s final report published in these columns 
Oct14. Our own figures are 565 millions; that 
of Beerbohm 520, the Bulletin des Halles 525, 
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the Hungarian ministry 505. It thus ap- 
pears that the foreigners’ ideas of the U S 
crop are 40 to 60 millions too small, and 
the world’s total first named should be in- 
creased accordingly. But even with this, 
the world’s crop of ’99 is shown to be 265 
to 285 million bushels smaller than a year 
ago. 


The Foreign Demand for Breadstuffs 
continues liberal, although the value of all 
exports this year to date is semewhat be- 
hind last season. Corn shipments last 
month were very much better than a year 
ago and there is a fair outlook for a liberal 
movement this winter. We are shipping 
abroad more or less cheap barley; exports 
of oats are away ahead of ’98. The of- 
ficial totals are as follows: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
= U 
een - nee end a ~ gen 


1898 
Whotal value, $8.236-562 mai B6L URIS gOLSs6.e 
otal va une, 1 
Av valu T4.1¢ de 75.1 %, 
Wh’'t dour, "pbis, 1,417, 433 1,491, - 1 11,240 407 
Tetal value. 85, 266 ,(19°2 96,165. me po y 
Corn, bu, 963 nee 4 46,59 757 157,539,480 
Total J Béii75.978 — 959,311 .832 isd 
Av value 4 35.7¢ 40. 6c 
Corsmeal, bbls, 97,449 80 548 €15.715 
Lng ~ one $214,125 172.962 $1,403.475 #1 
Oats, bu, 10,479, 144 343,004 33,9°2.600 42.168,136 
Total valne, 005,07 7,097 $50,651,327 $13,661,714 
Oatmeal, lbs," 5,812,123 4,019,551 40,373,332 59,871. 29 
Total value, 124,179 kr 1,582 Tae 
Bye. bu, 294,009 1,127,743 492,259 1 
otal value, f 77,990 i5a4,198 $7.005.974 
Barley, bu, 786,410 158,382 7,891,9'9 3,477 
Total vaiue, BIS 341.574 $88.812 $3,970,050 $1,694 014 
Total, $25,140,471 $22,856,464 $192,784,631 $225.584,193 


Cattle Exports Geining—-While the for- 
eign movement this year to date is behind 
last season, Sept exports showed a slight in- 
crease over ’98. Daring nine months of 
"99 we have exported beef cattle to the value 
of $22,116,000. Total exports of all pro- 
visions including live animals, dressed and 
canned meats, bacon, hams, lard, butter 
and cheese are a shade better than a year 
ago, as shown in the following official fig- 
ures. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
-—~—September——., -—9 mos end’d Sept-. 
1899 1898 1899 1898 





Butter, Ibs, 3.252,418 1,310,854 23.855,992 10,357,545 
Total value, $569,153 $213,:26 $3. 877,434 81,642 057 
Av value, 17.5¢ . 16.4¢ 15.8¢ 

Cheese, Ibs, 3,374,087 4.076.329 29,174,830 31,045,148 
‘Total value, $2,829,390. #2. 

‘Av value, 9.7¢ ic 

Beef fresh, Ibs, 20,2283 19sti sis. 240,093, 78 199,206,'50 
bey? value, 5s, "4 51,079,411 Ss — 

Bat, rian ate "i28 2.4808 23,158,871  %2.242.244 
Total value. £48 £2.098,005 oy 4 

Beef, salted, Ibs, 3,825 Hts 337,766 33,624,564 719,883 
Total value, #236, 234 aaieeans #1.884,470 

Tallow, lbs, 5,118, '91 8,147,082 795-604 B11, 963 

Bacon, ibs, 43,273,048  48,878.014 424,665,662 478,326,275 

Hama, Ibs, 12,422,516 18,865,334 166,820,483 164,502.62 

Pork, lbs,” 10,331,389 11,246,677 113,979. 87 245.251 

Lard, Ibs. 46,140,171 66,266,038 489.124,198 507,477,418 
Total value, $2,785.731 $3,950,619 $29,213,71 056 985 

Oleo oil, lhs, 9,681,527 10,668,719 110,458.873 105.576.096 
Total valtie, $700, 127 2635,072 7,607, £6,246,622 

Ole’n.’rgar’e, lbs, 318.464 748.248 3.400,'62 rye} 
Total value, $36,277 $59,167 3330. 

Total, $15,398,107 $15,970,052 $147,678,073 $146,175,069 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It von Ny — black- 
ens and protects. 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your 

ness, and your eldsee., top, an = 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 





and by s0 doing save 30 to 50 per cent 
and make an equal gain in the products 
of your Dairy. Thousands of up-to-date 
0 farmers will vouch fer these facts. 
tn make the largest and most complete 

line of Cutters for Ensilage and Dry 

DR Fodder Cutting machinery ever made in 
this pags A Bn eesti oe or Ele- 


FODDER « Prices Rae a tall, “Sicommuan yor 


free if you mention this paper. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., 


CUT 








Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 
CRUSHED CORN TODE 
CRUSHED COR 














cultural Books, address 


Fo complete Catalogue of 
: ORANGE co ANY, New York or 


JUDD 








covered 
how to 





— rs 


time. 


Covered with Steel Roofing and Pressed Brick siding. 





WHY NOT PROTECT 


weatherbhoarding and Mi pressed brick), 
vanized Eave Troughs, Conductor Pipes, 
Write for catalugue and prices. 
A 2cent stamp may save you $100. 


PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 


(Established 1860.) 


YOUR BUILDINGS 


— - pe 
WATER? t 
are never stru 
— on n STEEL ROOFING, Y SIDING & inten 4 


Ceilin (faney or plain). Gal. 
&e. Sur Steel Coverings inst a life 


47 W. Front St., Cincinnati. O. 
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LIFTING TNE FARM MORTGAGE 


Stuck Pluckily to the Farm. 
I, 8. WILSON, LONG ISLAND. 





I bought my farm of 21 acres in Decem- 
ber, 1880. The soil is mostly clay loam, The 
farm consisted of 10 acres woodland and 
hazel brush, 11 acres clear and completely 
run down. On the farm was a house of six 
rooms, a barn 13x15 ft, a small cow stable, 
an old hog pen and a dugout chicken house, 
There were a few scattering apple trees. 
The fences were about all down. I owned 
a span of horses, two cows, 25 hens, a pig, 
an old farm wagon, a spring wagon and a 
very few tools. 

I bought a stump puller and went to work 
that winter to clear up the woodland. The 
farm cost $1050. A friend loaned me $500, 
and the $550 I secured on a mortgage. I 
paid $3 for the deed. After buying stock 
and tools, I had no money left and had to 
run deeper into debt I was nearly dis- 
couraged at the outlook, but my wife was 
always ready with her sympathy to help 
me, I started the hotbeds very early with 
cabbage. I took them out and sowed to- 
matoes, peppers and eggplants. I added a 
debt of $250 for manure and seeds. I began 
gardening by planting potatoes, peas, 
beans, sweet corn, lima beans, radishes and 
other table vegetables. A ready sale was 
found in a village 10 miles away. Thus I 
farmed for about three years, clearing and 


improving the farm during that time. 
Among improvements I set strawberry, 
raspberry, currant, gooseberry, rhubarb, 


pear, peach and apple. The trees were set 
in stump land and all bought on time. 

In 1884, things began to look a little 
brighter. I bought J2 acres more, seven 
cleared, the remainder woodland. This land 
I paid for in 1885. In 1885 I built a barn 39x 
26 ft under a side hill. The barn has a base- 
ment. I did the grading and hauled the tim- 
ber from my own woods. During this time 
I was obliged to hire machinery to work 


with. I had two wagons built, then pur- 
chased a set of harness, reaper, mowing 
machine, plows, harrows, etc. The dead- 


wood had begun to rot thoroughly and I 
could appreciate the results of my hard 
work. I stuck to gardening. 

In 1886, I built a carriage house 26x28 ft on 
the side hill adjoining the barn. Under the 
carriage house I have a market house. I 
improved my land the next four years and 
continued gardening. In 1890 I bought 12 
acres of woodland adjoining the turnpike, 
paid half down, and took up the mortgage 
in three years. On an average I sell about 
six tons of hay and three of rye straw. I 
realized a nice sum for wood from the last 
12 acres bought. The woods are all cleared 
off now. I harrowed the stump ground 
and sowed to mixed grass and the field 
makes a very good pasture. Small fruits 
have paid well. The orchards are now 
bearing very well and the stumps all clear- 
ed from between the rows. I have cleared 
12 acres of stumps, I find my manure and 
fertilizer bill increasing each year. Last 
year this material cost $600. Mortgaged 
farmers should not be afraid to run into 
debt for manure or fertilizers. Find out 
what crops are suited to your soil, then go 
to work and raise them. 

Neighbors told me there was no money 
in farming. I hav2 made my money 
farming. I hire men the year round, 
keep four horses, a zolt, two cows, three 
pigs, a flock of hens and ducks. I am 36 
years old, have four children, a devoted 
wife, and my home is a very happy one. 
I use no tobacco or strong drink. To me 
there is no occupation as pleasant as farm- 
ing, and I shall offer every inducement to 
have my sons stay on the farm, 





Partition Fence—Subscriber, N Y: Own- 
ers of adjoining land when either needs a 
fence, are each bound to erect half of it, 
or to contribute equally thereto when both 
owners’ land is improved. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


The National Grange. 


The 33d annual session, to be held at 
Springfield, O, Nov 15-24, bids fair to eclipse 
all previous sessions of recent years, in 
warmth of welcome, entertainment and 
numbers attending. Very large delegations 
are planning to attend from all sections of 
Ohio, Mich, Ind and other nearby states. 
Round-trip rates have been secured over 
the roads of the Central passenger ass’n at 
single fare, but certificates must be secured 
of Brother R. L. Holman of Springfield, O, 
and be presented to the local ticket agent 
when purchasing tickets. Greatly reduced 
rates have been secured for Patrons in O, 
Mich and Ind, as well as elsewhere. Ho- 
tel accommodations are $1.25 to 2 per day 
and private houses at $1 per day. Brother 
Holman writes he expects Springfield will 
give the best reception and entertainment 
ever given at any one session of the na- 
tional grange. The city has some 200 dif- 
ferent manufactories and nearly all make 
something farmers use. They will give an 
industrial exhibition of all manufactures 
in the city. Farmers will join in giving an 
agricultural exhibition and Patrons from 
all states are cordially invited to bring 
specimens of the farm products of their 
states. 

The Ohio state grange convenes Monday, 
Nov 13, at 7 p m and confers the degrees 
of Pomona and Flora Wednesday, Nov 15. 
On Thursday, Nov 16, at 7.30 p m, the 
Priests of Demeter, or national grange, con- 
fer the degree of Ceres. As it is expected 
2500 Patrons will be in the city, a very large 
class is sure to be in line to receive the 
instructions of this magnificent highest de- 
gree of the order. At this session the bi- 
ennial election of officers will be held. There 
will probably be no great change in the 
line of work or policy of the past, and all of 
last year’s resolutions will probably be re- 
indorsed. There is no doubt but that a con- 
siderable amount of time will be occupied 
in a discussion of the problem of trusts, 
and it is to be hoped that some plan of ac- 
tion may be agreed to that will enlist the 
support of all Patrons in bringing them 
more thoroughly under government control. 





Grange Notes. 


National grange quarterly Lulletin for the 
last quarter contains topics for discussion 
as follows: Ott, What are trusts? Nov, 
What is citizenship? Dec, What is home? 
Supplementary questions and one article on 
How to prepare a program make up this 
excellent number. 

Deposit has held several very interesting 
meetings during the summer. Three new 
members received at last meeting. The 
lecturer’s excellent literary program was 
much enjoyed. About 40 attended the an- 
nual two days’ Patrons’ outing at Oquaga 
lake in early Sept. 

That was a good suggestion of Flora Sis- 
ter Robinson of the Ct state grange last 
January. Instead of allowing the court of 
Flora, in conferring the beautiful degree of 
Flora, to be filled with a lot of pick-ups and 
wives and sisters, aunts and cousins of 
past and present officers, she selected only 
the. Moras of subordinate and Pomona 
grahgev. This is a suggestion that might 
well bs assed along in other states. 





Rheumatism—wW. S.’s (N J) pigs seem to 
have sore feet. They act at times as if they 
had fits and try to bite at their feet. They 
are lame when they walk. Keep the pigs 
in a good, comfortable dry place, but not 
on a board floor, and give each pig six 
months old and upward 15 drops oil of 
gaultheria at a dose, in a tablespoonful of 
cod liver oil. Continue this for two weeks, 
then skip a week and give again if needed. 





Breaking Loose—S. F. S.’s (W Va) mare 
is in the habit of breaking loose. Place a 
common halter without tie-strap, then take 
a small cord about 16 to 18 ft long, divide it 
in the center, place it under the tail and 
cross it on the back, bring the ends on each 
side of the neck, place the ends through the 
halter under the mouth, and tie to a post or 
tree. Then tie a strap from the tree or post 
one foot shorter than the rope, after mak- 
ing it tight from the tail. Then cut the strap 
half off so that it will break easy. When she 
pulls on it she will be caught under the tail 
when the strap breaks, which she does not 
like, and after repeating a few times she 
will usually give up the habit. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 





Farmington, Warren Co, Oct 23—Farmers 


have had a chance to get in fall crops in 
fine condition. Potatoes are dug and the 
general yield is not much above the av- 
erage; quality is good except in some lo- 
calities where wire worms are damaging 
them, and those left in the ground are rot- 
ting. Buckwheat will yield anywhere from 
12 to 26 bu per acre. Silos were filled early 
with corn, good and mostly secured be- 
fore frost. The apple crop is heavy and 
a scarcity of help causes delay in gathering. 
Apples have sold everywhere from 35c per 
100 lbs in bulk for entire crop up to 70c for 
the same; best for barreling from $1.20 to 
1.50 per bbl in the orchard. The tendency is 
upward, 


Farmers’ Day—Three years ago 100 
sportsmen from all parts of Pennsylvania 
organized the Nittany rod and gun club and 
then for game bird preserve rights leased 
from the farmers of Nittany valley, Center 
Co, 20,000 acres of land. Each farmer leased 
from is made a local game warden for the 
protection of the game on his property. 
Last year the club instituted a farmers’ 
day, when all the farmers in the valley were 
entertained at the spacious club house at 
Hecla Park. The second annual farmers’ 
day was held last Saturday and fully 2000 
were present, including the farmers and 
their families. Addresses were made by ex- 
Gov D. H. Hastings, Col James P. Coburn, 
Ellis L. Orvis, Col W. C. Patterson, Dr H. 
P. Armsby and Prof L. E. Rebey of State 
College, Dr A. C. True of Washington, D C, 
Senator David Martin, M. J. Latta, W. A. 
Martin and Judge Thomas W. South of 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Dairy Union—Sec H. Hay- 
ward of State College announces that the 
3d annual convention of the Pa dairy union 
will be held at West Chester Dec 5-6. The 
union has grown to double its membership 
when organized about three years ago. For 
the coming meeting an excellent program 
has been arranged, which includes ad- 
dresses by such prominent men as G. A. 
Smith of New York, E. B. Voorhees of New 
Jersey, Prof Cochran of West Chester, R. 
A. Pearson of Washington and others prom- 
inently identified with the dairy interests 
of the country. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Oct 23— 
Drouth has prevailed this month. The ap- 
ple crop was better than was antici- 
pated, owing to the large size of 


fruit. A peculiar feature through the sec- 
tion where the crop is not general was the 
growing in clusters, a few branches being 
loaded, while the main part of the tree 
would be entirely void of fruit. On a quite 


FREE TO SUFFERERS. 


The New Cure for Kidney, Bladder and Uric 
Acid Troubles. 








Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy. 

It is the great medical triumph of the 
nineteenth century; discovered after years 
of scientific research by Dr. Kilmer, the 
eminent kidney and bladder specialist, and 
is wonderfully successful in promptly cur- 
ing kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private praci ce, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful in every 
case that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of American Agri- 
culturist who have not already tried it, may 
have a sample bottle sent free by mail, 
also a book telling more about Swamp-Kcot 
and how to find out if you have kidney cr 
bladder trouble. When writing mention read- 
ing this generous offer in the New York 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y. The regular fifty cent and one dollar 
sizes are sold by all first-class druggists. 





R SALE—One of the best farms in the Harlem 

valley, about two hours from New York, 300 acres 
choice land, spring water. near station of three railroads. 
Write to-day. FARMER, Mt. Riga, N. Y. 





HE SITE, bulflding, machinery, etc., of the Stanley 

Creamer Compan will be sold at public sale at the 
creamery in Stanley, N. Y., on Thursday, Nov. 9th, 1899, at 
2 p.m, JAMES BLACK, Pres. 





large Baldwin tree two small limbs were 
loaded down with fruit while there was 
not an apple on the rest of the tree, From 
another tree W. E. Manchester picked 11 
large Greenings that touched each other, 
while on the main part of the tree there 
were but few. The local price is 40 to 50c 
per bu for picked fruit. Another large barn 
with silo attached, belonging to Wesly 
Worrill and occupied by Oscar Hal- 
sted, was burned recently. This makes five 
barns that have been burned in the west 
part of Benton township within about four 
years. The managers have put in improv- 
ed machinery for handling the milk in the 
Laplune condensing factory and have dis- 
pensed with considerable help. The fair at 
the Maitland driving park, Wallsville, was 
a success, 


Ginseng Root—The ginseng root season is 


about over and a careful estimate places 
the value of the crop dug and shipped from 
Potter Co at about $15,000. The bulk of this 
went into the pockets of the diggers. The 
root when dried, nets the digger from $4.50 
to 6.50 per lb, according to quality, and 
as some diggers this season gathered 
enough of the roots in one day to make 
3 Ibs of dried ginseng, ‘t is readily seen that 
the work is quite remunerative. One old 
couple in Potter Co are known to have 
saved $15,000 in the past 18 years from the 
sale of the root.—[C, L. Gates, 


Center Co—Farmers in this section have 


finished husking corn, while some have all 
their fodder housed. Though the corn crop 
was generally light, the quality is up tg 
the average. Some fall plowing is being 
done in very heavy sod fields, the ground 
being in good condition, Fall sown grain is 
up and looking thrifty. as are also all grass 
fields. Some hay is being marketed at $10 
per ton. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, Oct 24—Wells and 
springs are very low and some are entirely 
dried up, Winter wheat is looking poorly. 
Buckwheat all threshed and a light yield. 
Potatoes a small crop. Buyers are paying 
$10 per ton for hay. Some have paid $12. 
Lambs are worth 4c per lblw. Young cat- 
tle are not as high as a year ago. Cows 
are bringing $20 per head. Apples are about 
75 per cent of a full crop. Buyers are pay- 
ing 1.25 to 1.50 and furnish barrels and pack 
them. Butter is 20 to 21c, cheese 12c. Eggs 
15c a dozen. Tobacco is curing down very 
slowly. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Tomato Crop Very Large—The tomato 
crop in N J this year has been very large. 
A prominent canner estimates the crop at 
850,000 bu. With a comparatively short sup- 
rly of peas and beans the Jersey packing 
houses are anticipating an unusually large 
call for canned tomatoes between now and 
next spring, and in their efforts to satisfy 
this expected demand have bought large 
quantities of tomato2s, thus keeping the 
price up fairly well. There are 32 canning 
factories in Salem Co and 15 in Cumberland 
Co, and these 47 concerns have a capacity 
for turning out 15,000,000 cans of tomatoes 
annually. 

Newtown, Mercer Co, Oct 23—Farmers 
are busy picking apples, which are about 
90 per cent of a full crop. They sell for $1 
per bbl. Fall seeding is mostly done, Corn 
is all cut and some are husking. A very 
heavy frost Oct 2 and 3 killed all late corn 
before the milk was out of it. Rye straw 
is $10.50 per ton. Butter 28c per Ib, eggs 24c 
per doz, chestnuts $3 per bu, 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Oct 23— 


The succession of heavy rains which 
followed the drouth retarded the 
fall sowing, which is just about com- 
pleted. Early sown wheat is_ getting 


yellow, which indicates fly. The weather is 
very favorable for late sown grain. Apple 
picking is about completed. Fruit general- 
ly fine. Buyers are here from New York 
and Philadelphia, and they are offering 
from 70c per 100 Ibs to $1.25 per bbl. Ten 
cars were loaded at Stockton week before 
last and several at Ringoes and Lambert- 
ville. One party is building a storeroom 
for 6000 bu. Some orchards are heavily loaded 
and others very light. C. E. Blackwell at 
Moore’s Station has 1000 bu. Last year on 


the same trees he had 6000 bu. Many other 
growers are in the same. fix, so 75 per cent 
will cover the crop. Buckwheat is 2 fair 
crop and sells for 50c for 50 Ibs, Corn husk. 
ing is now going on and there will be about 





» tion. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


80 per cent of a crop. Dressed pork is sell- 
ing for 6c per lb; some are selling at 4%c 
lw. Butter and eggs are not very plenti- 
ful, butter selling at 24c per lb and eggs at 
22c per doz. Potatoes are 50c per bu to 
dealers. The crop, like the apple crop, is 
very uneven. A. W. Lambert raised 150 
bu to the acre and Elmer Osborne raised 
300 bu from 13 bu planting, while others 
scarcely raised as many as they planted, 


MARYLAND. 


Washington Co—Frank W. Mish is one 


of the most successful cattle breeders in 
the county, At the Hagerstown fair this 
year he took nearly $200 in premiums on his 
blooded stock. He also showed a fine flock 
of Shropshire sheep. This fair has been 
the means of introducing high-grade cattle 
in the county. The chestnut crop on North 
and South mountains is very prolific. Hun- 
dreds of bushels are being gathered and 
shipped, They are most plentiful in the 
mountains around Boonsboro. 


NEW YORK. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, Oct 23—At a special 


election called to see where the new bridge 
should be built, it was voted by a large 
majority to build it at Nichols, and the su- 
pervisors have met at special session to 
hear arguments for and against the resolu- 
tion to raise $2000 for highways and $20,000 
for an iron bridge between Nichols and 
Tioga at the joint expense of the two towns. 
The people of Tioga say it will be a burden 
on the town, with no compensating ben- 
efits. The night of Oct 5 a barn belonging to 
Charles Mikels at Lounsberry was burned 
with all its contents. Mr Mikels was away 
threshing and had his team with him. Oct 
9 the barn and silo belonging to J. H,. Hus- 
tan in the town of Tioga was burned with 
all its contents. Mr Hustan was not at 
home, and his smal! boy went into the 
burning barn and saved the horse. Farm- 
ers are very busy digging potatoes. The 
vield is fair and they tring 28 to 30c per bu. 
Husking corn is also being done. Early 
frost injured corn and buckwheat some. 
Store calves bring 2%c per lb, eggs 20c per 
doz, butter 18c per Ib. 


Gallupville, Schoharie Co, Oct 23—Farm- 


ers are doing. fall plowing. Rye straw is be- 
ing sold for $10 per ton. Buckwheat is a very 
light crop. The best quality of hay is being 
sold for $13 per ton. The apple crop is 
nearly harvested and is an ordinary one. 


A FEW PLAI N FACTS 
CU RABILITY 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
and BRONCHITIS, 


BY DR. ROBERT HUNTER. 


I have made the lungs a specialty for near- 
ly fifty years, and know by experience that 
consumption is curable in all stages. By this 
I do not mean that it is curable in every case, 
for in some the patient’s constitution is so bad 
and broken down that ro healing power is left 
in the body. But treated in its early stages, 
fully 9 per cent recover under antiseptic med- 
iceted air inhalations. 

All medical colleges now admit that con- 
sumption is curable, but differ as widely as the 
poles as to its proper treatment. Since i891, 
when Koch’s lymph was heralded by the pro- 
fession as the long-looked-for panacea for 
consumption (but which proved to be the most 
murderous quackery that ever disgraced the 
annals of medicine), general physicians have 
had no treatment beyond palliation and the 
temporary relief of symptoms. Patients have 
been practically left by them to die of the dis- 
ease without any attempt to save them by 
curative treatment. 

It would be invidious for me, as a physician, 
to make these statements, had I not before me 
absolute proof of their truth in the testimony 
or many prominent physicians, given only a 
few weeks ago before a special committee of 
the New York state senate and published in 
its report. I was gratified at this indorsement 
of my treatment which I introduced nearly 
fifty years ago and am still applying with 
great success in thousands of cases of con- 
sumption and other lung diseases. It is the 
only treatment that ever cured true consump- 
By it I have rescued hundreds in the 
last stage of consumption, and given up as 
hopeless, who are alive to-day to bear grateful 
testimony to their restoration to health by my 
treatment. No stronger proof of the cure of 
any disease exists than I have shown of the 
cure of consumption by my antiseptic air in- 
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halations. The records of my office are always 
open to inspection and hundreds of cured pa- 
tients are willing to be referred to. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fragrant 
nostrum is not what I mean by inhalation 
treatment. The remedies must be adapted to 
the disease and condition of each patient. The 
physician must have thorough knowledge of 
magne. be able to detect the different forms 
of lung disease and have experience in the ac- 
tion of inhaled remedies on the lungs or he 
cannot apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance of 
cure as other diseases, must be treated in its 
early stage, before serious injury has been 
done to the lung structures. Almost every case 
is seen in this stage by the patient’s family 
physician, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength and how to apply them to the 
lungs, there would be few deaths by consump- 
tion. 

But what possible chance has anyone afflict- 
ed with consumption, under the care of physi- 
cians who never cured a case in their whole 
professional career, who confess that they 
have no curative treatment of their own, and 
no confidence in anything they can do for the 
disease? What moral right have they to treat 
consumption at all, or to permit their patients 
te believe they are striving to cure them when 
ali they are doing is but a wretched system of 
palliation of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of the 
mortality of consumption. People die of it be- 
cause general physicians do not know its 
proper treatment and are wholly incompetent 
to cope with it. Before they can do so they 
must be retaught the principles of medical 
science, which gevern the treatment of all lo- 
cal diseases, and acting, under them, must 
discover, as I did, the remedies which, when 
locally applied to the lungs, will kill germs and 
heaj the ravages they have made inthat organ. 

I have given to the world a positive cure for 
consumption in my antiseptic medicated air 
treatment, when applied before mortal lesions 
have taken place. It is a treatment which 
places consumption in the list of curable mal- 
adies and renders their cure certain as other 
serious local diseases. By it healing and germ- 
icidal remedies are brought into direct contact 
with the internal surfaces of the nose, throat, 
larynx, air tubes and cells of the lungs. It 
soothes the mucous lining of the breathing or- 
gans, arrests irritation and prevents inflam- 
mation, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand that 
I might refer to; write to any of them. A per- 
sonal letter from them may be the means of 
saving your life. . 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. L. A. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N. J., states that seven years ago, 
while living in Hackettstown, N. Y., he had an 
oppressive feeling in his throat, and, upon 
spitting, found that it was blood. This was 
the first intimation that he had that anything 
was the matter with his —— After this he 
suffered with pains in his left lung, and con- 
tinued to spit blood. After he moved to New- 
ark he had the grippe badly, which left his 
lung in a very weak condition, and had hem- 
orrhages frequently. In a short space of time 
he had 27 hemorrhages, and his condition was 
critical. He became terribly emaciated, his 
weight dropping from 170 to 130 pounds. He 
had great difficulty in breathing, and was un- 
able to leave his bed because of weakness. His 
dector gave him little encouragement, and it 
seemed as if he must die. earing of Dr. 
Hunter, his sister-in-law came to New York 
and engaged treatment for Mr. Peer. From 
the start he began to improve. His breathing 
became freer, the hemorrhages ceased alto- 
gether, and to the surprise of everyone, espe- 
cially his former physician, he was able to 
come over to Dr. unter’s ofuce in a few 
weeks after he commenced treatment. Mr. 
Peer now weighs 164% pounds, and is feeling 
comparatively well, and claims that Dr. Hunt- 
hy treatment was the thing that saved his 

e. 

Edward J. Raynor, with Walsh & Co., 
confectioners, Newark, N. J.:—“I was a fore- 
man in Seabury & Johnson’s when I took sick. 
I had hemorrhage after hemorrhage and ut- 
terly broke down in health, coughed up lumpy, 
yellow matter, had fever and night sweats, 
and was brought to my bed, from which I 
never expected to rise again. I am now strong 
and able to do my work, all shortness of breath 
is gone, I have gained my flesh back, and can 
eat and sleep as well as ever. From being a 

erfect wreck I have been rebuilt by br. 

unter’s medicated air inhalations. Anyone 
who wishes further particulars of my experi- 
ence of this wonderful treatment, can write or 
cali on me. I know I owe my life to it, and 
believe all who suffer ought to know of it.’’ 

In order to obtain Dr. Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper, and address Dr. 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W. 45th street, 


New York. 
Its Culture and 


THE HOP Sms 


and Manufacture. 
HERBERT MYRICK. 


A practical handbook on 
the most approved met n growing, harvesting, 
caring and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume pages, illustrated, come- 

lete in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
ustive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaia. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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‘ Earpersfiela,’ Delaware Co, Oct 23—Wa- 
ter is very low, and fall feed is poor. Farm- 
ers have to feed stock. Buckwheat and 
corn are fair crops here, but in many parts 
of the county buckwheat does not amount 
to anything. Potatoes are very good in this 
town; prices range from 25 to 33c per bu. 
Many siles have been built this fall. Thefe 
is some talk of building a creamery here 
in the spring. On account of dry weather 
seeding has not caught well. Patrons of In- 
dustry are doing a good business, the mem- 
bership being something like 125. A very 
little rye has been sowed this fall. Apples 
are quite plentiful but not of very good 
quality. Corn husking is in order. But lit- 
tle fall plowing has been done as yet. Oats 
a good crop and beans the same, but a 
small acreage. Stock appears to be scarce 
and quite high. Many farmers in this sec- 
tion are going more into winter dairying. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Oct 23—Oats, corn and 
potatoes are fine crops; some oat fields have 
yielded 75 bu per acre; price 35c per bu. 
Very dry weather. Butter scarce and high. 
R of Morris fair $3278.10. It passed 
off well with large. attendance. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Oct 24—The 
weather continues mild and dry. There were 
severe frosts with a slight fall of snow in 
spme localities early in the month. Work 
is progressing rapidly on the Schuylerville 
electrie road and cars will soon run as far 
as Bemis Hights. J. Van Ranken has leased 
the Conaughty farm. Philip Mosher, a 
lifelong resident of this town, died recently. 
Snyder Miller, who bought the milk route 
of Mr Kellogg and who was seriously in- 
jured by an engine at the Reynolds cross- 
ing, is improving. Pork has dropped to 6c, 
apples $1.25 per bbl, butter 23%c, eggs 20c. 
T. C. Mathers is collecting school taxes for 
Bemis Hights; they are higher than usual. 
The Greenwich and Schuylerville electric 
road is paying for the lands taken at $175 
per acre. Hay $12 per ton at barn. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Oct 23—Potatoes 


all harvested; the crop averaged very large 
and of the very best quality. Early apples 
were nearly a complete failure, but winter 
apples are plentiful, though of not. very 
good quality, owing to the ravages of 
worms. Spraying is a necessity every- 
where. Butter is scarce and brings a good 
price. Pastures not destroyed by the white 
grubs are doing very well now. Cattle buy- 
ers are numerous here now and every- 
thing in the line of beef cattle, cows, calves 
and young cattle are being bought up at 
fairly good prices and driven out of the 
country. It again pays to raise calves. 


Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, Oct 23—Po- 
tato digging is the order of the day. Labor- 
ers are very scarce; wages $1 per day with 
beard. Potato crop very uneven, running 
from 50 to 250 bu per acre, quality first 
class. Buckwheat is about half a crop of 
first class grain. A large quantity of hay 
has been pressed and shipped from this sec- 
tion. The price is $10 per ton delivered*at 
the cars. Fodder corn and planted corn 
did well this year in spite of the dry sea- 
son. Farmers have begun ‘fall plowing. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Oct 24—The dry 
weather still continues and nearly everyone 
is’ short of watér. Corn about 75 per cent 
of a full crop, potatoes 90 per cent and near- 
ly all dug. Many sold at the car -for 30c 
per bu. Apples a Wig crop in this section, 
125 per cent and only $1 per bbl offered. No 
demand for cows. Fat cattle scarce and 
high. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 23—Oat 
crop is the best ever harvested in this town. 
Potatoes a fair yield and of fine quality. 
Corn is a short crop. Borden’s condensed 
milk company of this place is reaching out 
from this place and buying milk to be ship- 
ped in by rail. A large plant is being built 
at Norwich. The F S M P A is holding 
meetings and perfecting contracts for ship- 
ping on Dec 1. Milk is in good demand at 
good paying prices. Hay brings $10, oats 
35c, potatoes 30c, butter 25 to 27c, cheese 
12c, eggs 22c. Apple crop quite good and 
fruit fair. Frank Marvin is making a fine 
road commissioner; he does good work for 
the town. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 24— 
Walter Sisson has killed 10 spring pigs av- 
eraging 160 Ibs each and sold to E. Lusk of 
Troy for $6 per 100 lbs. M. W. Mosley has 
invented a two-horse road grader for build- 
ing bieycle paths. A western company has 


contracted to manufacture 1000 at once. 
3 











AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Mrs O'Neil raised 128 bu corn on 1%*acres. 
‘Lhe potato market is. brisk just now; price 
90e per bhl of.180.lbs. Butter has advanced 
in this section, caused by long-continued 
fall drouth; .prices now 28 to 30c per Ib. 
Much buckwheat was grown in this vicin- 
ity this. season; Walter Groesbeck raised 
325 bu, Walter Sisson 66 bu, Adelbert Stew- 
art 45 bu and Edward Vandeburg 50 bu. 
They have it ground into flour and ‘sell to 
stores, 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Oct 24—This old 
town is fairly booming and every carpen- 
ter is busy. Assemblyman J. N. Hadlock is 
having a fine residence built on Main street. 
Farmers are.wearing smiles these fine Oc- 
tober days, because of the splendid cauli- 
flower crop,. George H. Wells, one of the 
most successful growers, ships over $00 bbls 
per week. T. W. Woods gets excellent prices 
for his fine cauliflowers. The potato crop 
was a partial failure on account of the dry 
weather. Despite the drouth one dealer 
sent away 6500 bu last week at an dverage 
price of 45c per bu. The threshing ma- 
chines have about: finished work, leaving 
the farmers in better shape to handle their 
crop of corn which is a remarkably heavy 
one this year. Hay is $20 per ton, straw 10, 
stalks 3 per 100 sheaves. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, Oct 24—Potatoes 


about all dug and not much more than half 
the crop of last year: Farmers are not get- 
ting rich on potatoes this year. Corn crop 
is extra good as is also the cauliflower crop, 
and they have returned fair prices so far. 
Hay and oats very light. Not many tur- 
nips sown, as it was too dry to get seed 
up. Apples not plentiful and quality poar. 


OHIO, 





Lorain Co—Wheat seeding is finished. 
Early sown fields look fine. The frost on 
the nights of Sept 30 and Oct 1 cut all gar- 
den stuff... Grass has grown some, but no 
fall feed to help out fodder. Hay. will be 
scarce. Corn all in and good. 

Great Quail Year-—-Game Warden L. 
H. Reutinger says that the season thus far 
has been very favorable to quail, and from 
his observations in the country he thinks 
the flocks of young quail are larger and 
stronger than he has seen in the state in 
many years. This is most encouraging af- 
ter the unusually severe winter in which it 
ae reported many flocks were frozen to 

eath. 


A Well-Known Clinton Co Patron. 


At the present time, Clinton Co (N Y) has 
but one live, active grarige, that one being 
Moores No 837, 
which has been 
‘established but 
a comparatively 
short time. John 
N. Stowe is its 
efficient master, 


w ho, besides 
having the full 
confidence of 
Patrons, as evi- 
denced by his 
grange. jleader- 
ship, also has 


the confidence oz 
friends through- 
out the county, 
who have hon- 
ored him with 
the. democratic 
nomina.ion for county superintendent of the 
poor. Brother Stowe bears the distinction of 
being the first master of the first grange in 
Clinton Co and is also at present deputy 
state master. He is a very enthusiastic Pa- 
tron and much interested in the farmers’ 
welfare. 








Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, Oet 23—The cheese market to- 
day was active and higher. The number of 
sales was a surprise to many in view of 
the known shortage of the make.. Cheese 
factories, however, are now sold out pretty 
close, to-day’s sales taking most of the Sep- 
tember make. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 3700 bxs at 11%4c, 2845 at 12c; large 


white 600 at 11%c, 180 at 12c; small colored. 


540 at 12c, 690 at 12%4c; small white 360 at 12c, 


540 at 12%c; small skims 160 at 1%c, 180 at. 


1l%c. Total 9795 bxs. Sales of cmy butter 


80 packages at 24%4c, 





. e+ Veteran Subscriber. 





An old subscriber’ and a réspécted citi- 
zen of Ilion, N Y, igs shown in’ the illus- 
tration, with his pet. calf. Mr Santford 
Avery is 74 years old and has been a sub- 





MR AVERY AND HIS PET CALF. 


scriber to American Agriculturist for over 
20 years. He is still very active, doing the 
work of a much younger man. He owns a 
smal farm and makes a specialty of rais- 
ing strawberries and blackberries for mar- 
ket. 





FS MP A. 


a Ratifying the Milk Contract. 





IMPORTANT MEETING OF PRODUCERS AT BING- 


HAMTON—THE CONTRACT DISCUSSED— HIGHER 
PRICES PROMISED FOR NOVEMBER, 


The sale of the milk of thee FS MPA 
was the chief and almost the sele 
topic .of conversation at last week’s 
Binghamton (N Y) meeting of the central 
ass’n. The route unions in the five states 
were well represented by very much alive 
delegates who fired questions thick and fast 
at the sales committee, Messrs Latimer, 
Aiken and Snell. These gentlemen render- 
ed an interesting account of their steward- 
ship, reading and exvlaining various por- 
tions of the contract with the Pure Milk 
Co, and apparently to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the 60 delegates present. The lat- 
ter, without exception, reported a. willing- 
ness on the part of the farmers as a whole 
to ratify the action.of the executive com- 
mittee, and positive enthusiasm over the 
project was much more in evidence than 
any disposition to seek for serious flaws. 
Yet there was withal a wholesome trend of 
inquiry, the farmers’ representatives very 
properly. wanting to know all the ins and 
outs of the situation. 

So far as the preliminary work of the 
executive committee is concerned, this is 
accomplished to the point that a contract 
has been made and signed by both parties, 
according to a statement made at the meet- 
ing by Chairman Latimer, although the or- 
ganization of the new company is not yet 
perfected. But it is implied that this is 
now only a matter of details and speedy 
accomplishment, delivery of milk to take 
effect Nov 1 or Nov 15. 

THE PURE MILK Co, 


organized under the laws of Delaware, pro- 
poses to issue shares to the amount of $30,- 
000,000. Of this vast sum 100,000 shares, par 
value $100, or 10 millions, are 7 per cent 
“preferred” shares, and 200,000 shares or the 
remaining 20 millions are to be ‘‘common” 
stock, i e, will not come in for any divi- 
dends until such time as the earning capac- 
ity of the company formed to handle the 
milk shall be enough to pay this 7 per cent 
on the 10 millions of preferred (at the rate 
of $700,000 in 12 months) and leave a balance 
to apply on the common stock. “The Pure 
Milk Co is to start in with at least $8,506,000 














actual cash,’’said Chairman Latimer. This 
does not appear in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, but is.in.the light.of a specific agree- 
ment made by the New York bankers who 
represent the moneyed interests pledged to 
finance the whole proposition. This deposit, 
or guarantee, for protection of the producer 
and shipper is of vital importance and 
should ‘be beyond peradventure of doubt. 
The milk for a given: month, December for 
example, is to be paid for on the-10th of the 
succeeding month, or Jan 10. This, there- 
fore, means that the company will have 
received a supply representing a value of 
some $800,000 (on estimated shipments) be- 
fore the accounts are really due to: the 
farmers. Some delegates wished the new 
company would put up a bond of proper 
size for faithful discharge of its obligations 
But the executive committee explained that 
the arrangement is even better than a bond, 
the milk company paying over to a N Y 
trust company. $2,500,500 as~ security, be- 
fore a quart of milk»is delivered by the 
farmers. This sum; however, is naturally 
under the control.of-the directors of the 
new company, the farmer -having but 
three of these out-of a total of. seven. 
THE PRICES OFFERED. 

Under the contract the price is to average 
2%c p at. (with a proviso named below) 
compared with 2c, the figurecontemplated 
last spring when the powers. of attorney, 
still in force and now being used, were sign- 
ed by the farmers. The price first.nanred 
here is made up as follews: Nev; Dec and 
Jan 3c, Feb; Mar and Oct: 2%c,.Sept- 2%4c, 
Apr and Aug 2%c, May and July 2c, and 
June 1%c, av for year 2c. x 

The prices are based upon milk from the 
outside or long haul 32e zone. A farmer in 
the 26c zone will therefore receive the ben- 
efit of this 6c freight difference. If the 
price in the long haul territory is 2%c p qt 
or $1 p.can_of 40 qts, the one living in. the 
26c zone will receive $1.06 p can and the 
shipper in the 29c zone 1.03, All these pricés 
are net to the farmer at his milk shipping 
station, 

If the milk company obliges the farmers 
to deposit a sum equal to the value of new 
cans, as implied in the contract, this will 
work a quite unnecessary hardship 
upon those already owning cans now in use 
as good, to all intents and purposes, as 
new ones; but it is presumed that in such 
cases new cans would not be required, The 
company ‘proposes to take all the milk 
made by the farmers who are in the deal, 
the same to be delivered at farmers’ local 
shipping stations, where it will be received 
by the company, cooled and shipped. In or- 
der to do this, the company must either buy 
out all existing local milk-shipping cream- 
eries and shipping stations, or build new 
ones. To become successful, therefore, the 
company must ‘‘take over” all the present 
shipping agencies, such as Westcott’s dairy 
dispatch on the D, L & W, etc. It is 
elaimed that the new contracts xive farm- 
ers: the full benefit of the lower freights 
from zones nearer market, also that even 
with %c off for buying stock, the average 
Brice will net 2%c for the year, or fully 4%@ 
%e above price of late years. 


THE FARMERS ALSO SHAREHOLDERS. 


A feature of the contract calling out 
much discussion is that providing that the 
farmers shall subscribe for a_ certain 
amount of stock and became shareholders 
im the new company to that extent. Of the 
10 millions of preferred stock, 2% millions 
are set aside, a part or all of which is to be 
subscribed in the following manner: During 
the first two of the five years’ contract 
period the company is to deduct \%c p qt 
from farmers’ déliveries, this to apply on 
shares of the preferred stock to be acquired 
by the latter. Thus for a farmer shipping 
three cans a day this means three times 
10c, or 30c per day, or $109.50 in a year, he in 
this way buying a little more than two 
shares during the first two years while 
this clause remains in force. The farmers 
are therefore subscribers willy-nilly, and 
some of them do not take at all kindly 
to the proposition. But the company argued 
to the executive committee that in no other 
way (than having the farmers shareholders 
and therefore interested in more directions 
than one) could the company be sure that 
the farmers would hold together after the 
expiration of the full five-year term. It 
remains to be seen how sincere are the 
promoters: in this regard. These 7 per 
cent shares are unassessable, -and should 
the company earn enough_ to declare 


permanently that rate of dividend should be 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


easily worth par or more. The hope was 
expressed that the farmers acquiring these 
shares will retain ownership of same °in 
order to add to the strength of their organ- 
ization. 

Replying to a direct question made by a 
representative of American Agriculturist 
present at the meeting, President Aiken 
courteously refused to reveal the names of 
the N Y capitalists who are behind the 
whole proposition, claiming he was not yet 
at liberty to do so. To another important 
point brought up he practically admitted 
to American Agriculturist, and this was 
elsewhere conceded in the open meeting in 
the afternoon, that some or many of the 
present wholesale milk dealers now op- 
erating in N Y city will be iden- 
tified with the new company. This 
is perhaps fortunate, tending to prevent 
unnecessary jar in transferring the 
business from old to new hands. The sign- 
e_ contract as it now stands is between 
the executive committee on the one hand 
and a representative of the New York cap- 
italists on the other. The latter is to speed- 
ily assign his interest to the syndicate, 
which will then fully organize, with board 
of directors and executive officers, by-laws 
to be framed and adopted. 





NEXT YEAR’S OFFICERS F 8 M P A. 


At a meeting of the directors for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year the 
following were selected. with few excep- 
tions, the old officers being indorsed by re- 
election: President of the F S M P A, F. B. 
Aiken, Mecklenburg, N'Y: vice president, 
Newman Hall; Deckertown, N J; treasurer, 
Cc. H. Manwaring, Trestle, N Y; secre- 
tary, H. T. Coon; Little York, N Y. 

Executive committee: J. C.-Latimer, Tio- 


- ga Center, N Y,; Ira L. Snell, Kenwood, N Y, 


E. G. Seeley, Roxbury, Ct, F. B. Aiken, 
Mecklenburg, N Y, H. T. Coon, Little York, 
ae 


Financial. .committee: William Hymers, 
Delancey, N ¥, I. W. Seeley, Chenango, N 
Y, O. J.. Wood, Candor, NY. 

Sales committee: J. C. ‘Latimer, Tioga 
Center, N. Y, Ira L. Snell, Kenwood, N Y, 
F. B. Aiken, Mecklenburg, N Y. 





The five states milk contract is variously 
commented on. Some are very hopeful of 
the matter, and many have very little faith 
in it—[C. H. C., Oneida Co, N.Y. 

The new officers of the.Lehigh route union 
for the ensuing. year.include M. H..Hewitt 
of Catherine, N Y, president; F..H. Bun- 
nell, Dimack, Pa, secretary, and L..S. Pre- 
vost, Russell Hill, Pa, treasurer. 

The Milk Market. 

At New ‘York, the exchange price has 
been advanced 4c p qt.to 3c, and the aver- 
age surplus:is $1 49 p can of 40 qts, with an 
undertone of considerable strength. 

Receipts by rail and: other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Oct 23 were.as follows: 

Fluid Con- 

. milk, Cr’m d’ns’d 

LE & West-R R....27,403 925 330 


N Y, 

W FZ Cattrall co. sciea cas o2-0sn eee 78 297 
N Y, Ont & West:........; 33,499 1,694 = 
West:Shore . os... os ies ens fe 9,708 . .688 189 
N Y, Sus-& West......<.. ,»-11,775 161 69 
Northern... ..'0scccccsecctge ee) Oplnes —- — 
New Haven-& H..:.....:.. 8,134 28 — 


Del, Lack & West.......; .- 43,932 1,631 — 


a a | ere eee 1,631 29 = 
2 Je Serre rere ee 6,741 112 
LGR “VY OUCF x oclacccc code 11,452 735 94 
CURSP BOUPCES..< csc vcecsccsce 4,340 — ae 





Total receipts............-.171,428 6,081 979 
Daily av this week........ 24,490 869 140 
Daily av last week.....:.. 24,129 907 161 


Cor week last year........ 22,350 332 179 





A View of the Hop Situation. 





The market is not controlled or even in- 
fluenced by the amount of the crop this 
year, or by the stocks which avere so small 
on Sept 1, or by the general business* con- 
ditions, the continually increasing demand 
for beer, or the larger amount of hops, for 
the 2000 acres increase in England were only 
planted last spring and not picked -this 
year, or even by the expectation of low 
prices by the brewers; but entirely to con- 
ditions of business or rather the tactics of 
the dealers. For four or five years each hop 
season has been a declining market from 
Dec to the new crop and dealers have profit- 
ed by selling a year’s stock at early rates 


to be delivered as wanted. This year they | @ 





| 
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are at a loss to determine on a correct 
basis for business, and tq delay brewers for 
a.time played a game of bluff which hag 
resulted in the controlling influence of the 
market and this is proving. a season when 
dealers can make no money and have no 
satisfaction. The growers of course get 
the worst of it all and in disgust are plow- 
ing up their hops. The decrease in acre- 
age here is very large. I do not know how 
this may affect the Pacific coast, for up to 
this time they are not selling many and 
the effect is not yet apparent. In many 
counties of this state there has been very 
free selling and in many towns the crop 
is nearly all gone. The Munnsville valley 
crop, south of Oneida, is said to be all sold 
and other places also, Export demand has 
not yet commenced to any extent. Several 
years of low prices have led growers to 
expect a reaction, but this does not seem to 
materialize. It is said upon good authority 
that the present crop is no more than two- 
a - of last year.—[A Grower, Oneida 
0, ‘ 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

Hops in Sonoma Co, Cal, are cleaned up 
and there has been an excellent yield of 
first class hops. Curing is now in pro- 
gress. 

Over 100 people have been employed in the 
Dowdell &icn yards at St Helena, Cal, and 
an extra large crop of first class hops was 
harvested, A part of the yard yielded a ton 
of hops to-the acre, and from 55 acres 35 
tens were pieked. 

At New York; a mederate -business is 
reported at interior points in this state, but 
mostly at low prices; The movement in the 
city is not large, much of conservatism still 
being shown. At the low prices ruling, quite 
liberal buying might be expected, but brew- 
ers are not quick to take advantage of the 
prevailing condition, preferring rather to 
wait a little-longer. The market shows 
little change on the coast: 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop, ’99, choice.......... 13@14% 
DOLE «06555 5a 2a ope hb spews bee eae .11%@12% 
POUND: 36.65 o54n0n<eanle sé ackens coe =e 
"OR CROICO 5 6-86 tos 0's ce ssinsescbstua --» 10@i1 
WMD 35:4 tis.cned kvaswinp dnekedeaes oS 8@9 
10m to BOOGMIME <5 cc ccdccacacds em 7@8 
CODE. hiiiccttivescdaseteaiaaneene 2@5 

Pacific coast, crop of ’99, choiee....1344@14% 
WORRIED. bes 50050 06d0st'se0dl suaeced ends EE 
COMMON © BoK 0. ccs voce eedee eceodaess 10@H- 
98 choice...:...... : bucscccsnee 19GRYS 
BEIMMS cove weve videcs stptetesokedhcee 10@11 
ON 52 c<i suneksbies Sida dhweteiks sibel a 2@8 


German crop, ’99 (to arrive)........ 32@38 

NEw BERLIN, Chenango Co, N Y¥—The hop 
situation is decidedly. unpromising with no 
buyers to offer over 9c. The yield was about 
350 lbs per acre on an average. Growers in- 
tend to hold until about December or Jan- 
uary if the price does not advance. 





I am in receipt of Mr Myrick’s edition of 
“The Hop,” and am pleased tqgepay that it 
is just the book I have. been seeking for a 
long while, and-it is-certainly a book that 
every’ hop grower should..possess.—[C. G. 
Jacobs, Clackamas Co, Ore. 


G-MILL. 








For fail informa 
tion about this, also 

est Horse-Power, 
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R, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
— Des to purchase’ 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, Weat Virginia, Delaware, 


Marviand, and Pennsylvania ou SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Kesidents of the respective states 


ents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


' _ When applying state experience. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

“1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Thicago..-+-| G2 | Wie) BM] SE | BI aa 
New York......-- 73 | .77 | 39e Bet, 2849] .29%4 
Boston ....-...--- _ — | Ash 4044 32 32 
Toledo .........--| .70 | .71%4| .33% 23 | 234g 
St Louis .. .......] 68%] .71 | 31 3 23%} .25 
Minneapolis.....| oa 6744) 2942] .30 23 | .2 
London ......... SOB] 93 | 49 | 55 ‘anit a 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades; Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec......... 103% sy | 22% 
May seeeeeee Tag 325% _ 











At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
obliged to face vicissitudes resulting in con- 
siderable weakness, the price selling off 1@ 
2c to the basis of 70%c p bu for Dec and 74ec 
for May. Foreign markets have ruled 
lower, with general declines established in 
England and on the continent. The ship- 
ments of wheat from the surplus countries 
toward western Europe were a weakening 
factor, the amount on ocean passage being 
decidedly larger than a year ago, Political 
troubles in Africa have latterly had little 
effect on values. 

Corn has been quiet and narrow and 
much of the time weak and lc or more 
lower; No 2 in store 30%@3ic p bu, Dec sell- 
ing around 30%c, May 32c. Very little news 
of any character has come forward, and 
with a somewhat slow movement the mar- 
ket has lacked snap. Country offerings are 
moderate; exports continue on a very large 
seale, The rate of freight via lakes has 
been maintained at 3%c p bu, Chicago to 
Buffalo, continuing to restrict the move- 
ment. 

The oats market is fairly active within 
a narow range, averaging fractionally 
lower. Available supplies have shown an 
increase, the domestic demand is good, and 
fair quantities are being exported. No 2 
in store 22%4c p bu, Dec 22%c, May 24%c 

A feature in a quiet barley market was 
the reduced bids made by exporters, low 
grades going at 38@38%c p bu, but demand 
sufficient to take practically everything. 
Prices covering a range of 40@42c p bu for 
fair to good, up to 44@46c for extra. 

Grass seeds dull, timothy somewhat neg- 
lected on the basis of $2 35@2 40 p ctl for 
contract prime; this grade of clover seed 
quotable at 7 75 p ctl. 

At New York, the grain markets have 


continued narrow and generally dull. No 2 
wheat 75@75%c p bu, Dec delivery quotable 
around 75%c. Buckwheat quiet but in mod- 
erate demand at 58@€0c p bu, buckwheat 
flour $2 30@2 50 p 100 lbs. Corn easy at 39 
@40c p bu for No 2 in store. Oats market a 
little steadier, No 2 mixed 29@29%c p bu, 
choice white and clipped 30@35c, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899} 1898] 1899] 1898; 1899] 1898 











Chicago, i 100 -_- -|#6 90| $5.80) $4.50] $4.00) $4.10) $4.75 
New York . 6.50] 5.75} 4.90 4.25| 4.50] 5.00 
SER Se: 6.75] 5.75} 4.60] 4.15) 4.50) 4.90 
Kansas City ......... 6.40] 5.60| 4.40) 3.75] 4.00) 4.50 
Pittsburg ............] 6.00] 5.50) 4.60! 4.05) 4.40} 4.75 

At Chicago, cattle supplies have been 


somewhat smaller, and while the market 
lacked animation a fa‘r degree of steadiness 
prevailed. Ordinary heavy and common 
medium weights ruléd 10@15c lower and 
the less desirable grades of light cattle 
slow and dull. Strictly prime beeves in 
only moderate supply and without import- 
ant change, quotable around $6 75 or pos- 
sibly a shade better. Sales of steers suit- 
able for dressed beef and shipping purposes 
are largely at a range of 5 25@6 35. The 
situation as a whole is without important 
feature. Receipts at primary western mar- 
kets have been somewhat smaller yet ample 
for all requirements. 


Fanevr beef steers, 86654690 VFairto good cows, $3 25@ 430 
Good to extra, 55006 %) Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 490 
Cam to fair. 45@5 00 Canners. 2 50@ 300 
Western beef steers, 400@5'0 Feeders. selected. 435@ 475 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs. 400@ 4 50 

heifers. 350@4'0 Calves. 300 Ibs up. 30R@ 525 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@400 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 700 
Native netfers. 32:@5 35 Milch cows. each. 25 O06! 00 


The hog market has been on the down 
grade, under liberal supplies and rather 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


indifferent demand from local packers. A 
good many hogs are going east every day 
and this helps the situation. The market 
has declined to a level of $4 30@4 45 for 
choice light and selected butcher weights, 
and 4 15@4 25 for ordinary to good mixed 
and heavy packing and shipping hogs. 

Depression in the sheep trade following 
the recent heavy supplies has been followed 
by some recovery owing to the smaller 
movement from the country. Poor to choice 
sheep and yearlings $2 75@4 25, lambs 4@ 
5 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market rather slow 
Monday of this week, when 150 cars came 
forward, many sales showing 10c decline. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 75@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 


Geod. 1200 to 1390 lbs, 5104550 Poor to fat cows, : Soaps . 

a nde ty the, seen 70 Heifers. 7 eae +4 
‘ommon, 335@400 Belogna cows, . 

Renee half-fat, 400@4 30 F'sh cows& eepringers, gb 8 

Com te good fat oxen, 


300@300 Veal calv 

Hog market fairly active pare’ strong, ning 
day’s supply 40 double decks. Medium = 
heavy droves $4 55@4 60, yorkers 4 40@4 50. 
common pigs 4 30@4 35. Sheep steady, 
Monday’s arrivals 14 cars, good butcher 
weights 4@4 40, poor to choice lambs 4 25@ 
5 40. 


At Buffalo, cattle market strong Monday 
of this week when 175 cars were received. 
Shipping steers $4 50@6, fcy and export 
beeves 6 50@7, stockers and feeders 3 25@ 
4 40, or about 10c advance. Choice butcher 
cows and heifers 4 25@5 25, poor to prime 
bulls 2 75@4 75. Buyers of milch cows and 
springers want prime stock, such being 
quotable at 50@60c p head, while late 
springers and light dairy cows are quotable 
3@5c lower at 25@35 ea. Hog receipts Mon- 
day 115 cars, market steady. Mixed and 
heavy droves 4 55, common pigs 4 35, york- 
ers 4 45. Sheep firm and lambs lower Mon- 
day of this week, when a total of 75 cars 


arrived. Butcher sheep 4@4 50, lambs 5 25 
@5 40. Veal calves 7 50@8 25. 


At New York, best cattle in moderate de- 
mand and steady, common lots 15@20c lower. 
Poor to prime steers $4 25@5 80 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen 3 25@4 25, bulls 2 50@4, dry cows 2@ 
3 25. Veal calves without important change. 
good to prime 6@8 25, grassers firmer at 
3 25@3 75. Hog trade quiet on the basis of 
4 60@4 75. Sheep in better favor, lambs 
slightly higher. Common to choice sheep 
2 75@4, lambs 4 75@5 75. 

At London, American beef cattle firm on 
the basis of 12%@12%c p lb estimated dress- 
ed weight. Refrigerator beef quiet at 9%c 
p lb. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Closing cables last week to Charles Fors- 
ter, the N Y exporter, quote Baldwins and 
Kings at London $4@4 30 p bbl, and Green- 
ings 3 25@4, 

Under date of Oct 5, the Bristol (Eng) ap- 
ple dealers, C. F. Ivens & Co, write us that 
the crop in that part of England is moder- 
ate; that as oranges are likely to be rather 
dearer than usual this season there is a 
very fair prospect for American and Ca- 
nadian apples. 

Autumn varieties are now out of the way 
in England and we consider that market 
will henceforth take about its usual propor- 
tion of American and Canadian apples. 
There is no change to advise in the method 
of distributing American apples.—[George 
Warren & Co, Liverpool, Eng. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING ocT 14, 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 

New York. 2799 2,014 5,900 4,387 20,100 

Boston ....11,156 103 445 — 11,904 

Montreal -- 7,607 1,409 23,358 — 33,179 

Halifax ... 8,450 15,740 — — 24,190 

Total ....35,012 19,266 29;703 4,387 89,173 
Cor week 

last yr...40,384 4,480 13,475 3,086 61,435 
Total this 

season ..148,619 56,053 87,872 16,405 398,949 

L’st se’s’n.165,165 47,201 61,224 10,621 284,211 


At New York, Kings $1 75@2 50 p bbl, 
Snow 2@3, Ben Davis 1 50@2, Fall or York 
Pippins 1 50@2, 20-oz 1 50@2, fcy soft red 
3@3 50, Phoenix 1 25@2, Baldwin 1 26@2, 
Greening 1 25@1 75, Smith cider 1 25@1 75, 
open heads 50c@1 25. 


At Boston, in liberal supply and slow 
sale. Gravensteins $3@4 p bbl, King 2 50@ 
3, Snow 2 50@3, 20-oz 2@2 50, Fall Pippins 
1 75@2, York Pippins 2@2 25, Baldwins 2@ 
2 50, Greenings 1 75@2, Pound Sweets 2@ 
2 50, mixed 1 50@2., 








THE ONION MARKET. 


The crop report of this journal which 
showed an immense production of onions is 
fully verified by the state of the market 
since the crop began to'move. Heavy sup- 
plies pressing for sale at weak prices have 
been the prevailing condition for some 
weeks and at present the market shows the 
same features, Almost any reasonable bid 
is accepted for the ordinary run of stock. 
Demand is not large and accumulations are 
frequent. Strictly choice onions are more 
steady, but the proportion of such is very 
small, 


At New York, large supplies cause a weak 
market. Orange Co red 40@75c p bag, white 
$1@1 62, yellow 60@90c, N Y and western, 
yellow 75c@1 p bbl, red 75@90c, eastern 
white 1 75@2 25, red 1@1 12, yellow 1@1 12, 
white pickling onions 2 50@4 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, in full supply and weak. West- 
ern Mass stock 30@35c p bu, native yellow 
$1@1 25 p bbl. 


THE POTATO [IARKET. 


There is not much of actual interest in 
the potato market. Offerings are large and 
of irregular quality, while demand is not 
sufficient to absorb current receipts and 
general dullness is the rule, Prices, which 
for some time were held up with compara- 
tive steadiness, have been let down, and 
are quoted weak at the lower range. There 
- too much common stock on the mar- 

et. 


No surplus potatoes in this section.—[J. 
G. Ward & Sons, Albany Co, 

At New York, dull and lower, supplies 
liberal. L I stock, east end $1 37@1 50 p 
bbl, other LI1 12@1 25, Me 1 30@1 50 p 168- 
lb bag, Albany 1 20@1 35 p bbl, western N 
Y 1@1 25 p 180 Ibs, N J 1@1 25 p bbl, sweets 
1 50@2. 

At ‘Boston, stock accumulating and mar- 
ket weak. Aroostook Green Mts 47@48c p 
bu, Hebron extra 47@48c, fair to good 45c, 
N Y round white 43@45c, long white 40c. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, loose or baled 
hay $12@14 p ton, clover 10@12, oat straw 
5@5 50, rye 6@7, bran 16@17 p ton, middlings 
16@18, corn 40@43c p bu, oats 31@34c. Poul- 
try dull and lower. Chickens 8%@9%éc p Ib 
1 w, 9%@10%e d w, roosters 6@6%%4c | w, broil- 
ers 18@19c d w, turkeys 10@11%c 1 w, 12@ 
13%c d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
d w, fresh eggs 21@22c p dz, cold storage 
15@17c. Potatoes 1 25@150 p bbl, red 
onions 70@75c p bu, yellow 75@80c, turnips 
20@25c, cabbage 2 25@3 75 p 100, celery 90c@ 
1 p dz, squash 75c@1 p bbl. 

At Sracuse, fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, cold 
storage 18@2lc, chickens 10@llic p lb 1 w, 
16@17c d w, turkeys 14@l15c d w, ducks 12@ 
13c d w, dressed pork $6@6 25 p 100 Ibs, 
milch cows 35@50 ea. Potatoes quiet and 
firm, 45@48c p bu, onions 30@40c, turnips 25c, 
rutabagas 30@40c, cabbage 1 50@2 p 100, ap- 
ples 2@2 50 p bbl. Loose hay 10@13 p ton, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 9@10, corn 45c p bu, oats 
32@35c. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 35@37c p bu, onions 
30@35c, cabbage $2 50@3 p 100, cauliflower 
50@75c p dz, marrow squash 8@10 p ton, 
Hubbard 11@13, turnips 55@60c p bbl, ap- 
ples 2 25@3 25 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 
4 50@5, pears 2 50@3. Timothy hay, baled 
13 50@14 p ton, pressed 12@13, loose 12@15, 
rye straw 8@9. Fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 








Secretary Ansonia Poultry Association 
—Irving Whiting, a breeder of Leghorns, 
Buff Cochins and W. F. Black Spanish, and 
who is also secretary of the Ansonia Poul- 
try association, writes: “I heartily recom- 
mend Bowker’s animal meal, believing that 
for laying hens it is the best food in this 
line in the market.” 


As a Matter of Health the feet should be 
kept dry and comfortable. To people ex- 
posed there is no protection equal to the 
Ball-Band knit boots, overs and rubber 
boots, the most comfortable and most dur- 
able made, and possessing superior advan- 
tages, Every dealer has the Ball-Band 
goods or can get them if you insist. 











cold storage 16@17c, turkeys 10@1ic p Ib 1 w, 
11@12c d w, fowls 8@9c 1 w, 9@9%c d w, 
chickens 9@10c 1 w, 9% @10'%4c d w. 

At Rochester, apples $2 25 p bbl, cran- 
berries 5 50, quinces 50c p bu, potatoes 50c, 
onions 35c, cabbage 2@3c p head. Fresh 
eges 19@20c p dz, dressed turkeys 12@18c 
p lb, chickens 11@12c, fowls 10@1lic, ducks 
12@13c. Hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 9@12, 
oat or wheat 7@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, live poultry, fowls 
9@94c p Ib, roosters 7c, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 
9@10c, dressed fowls 9@9144c, chickens 10@ 
lic, turkeys 11@13c. Baled hay $15@16 p ton, 
straight rye straw 14@15, tangled rye 10 50 
@11, oat 8@9. Apples 2@2 50 p bbl, quinces 
1 50@2, pears 2 50@3 50, potatoes 35@40c p 
bu. onions 35@38c, cabbage 10@12 p ton. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ spring 
chickens 8%@9c p Ib, ducks 8%@9c, geese 9 
@10c, turkeys 9c, roosters 25c ea, fresh eggs 
17@18c p dz, No 1 timothy hay $15 50@16 p 
ton, No 2 1450@15, clever mied 14@14 50, 
clover 12 50@13, straight rye straw 14, wheat 
and oat’ 7 50@9. Apples 1@2 50 p bbl, pears 
2@2 50, grapes, Concords 8@8%c p small 
bskt, cranberries 4 50@5 p bbl, white pota- 
toes 40@438c p bu, onions 33@38c, cabbage 
1 50@3 50 p bbl, tomatoes 20@40c p bu. 


THE DAIRY fARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A more quiet character and a steadier 
feeling has settled upon the butter mar- 
ket, full prices being sustained, but more 
discrimination exercised as to quality. The 
present season is proving rather more try- 
ing than usual to operators, as not only 
has the make fallen -short, but the quality 
is off as well. Butter coming out of cold 
storage has come into direct competition 
with the medium grade fresh goods, caus- 
ing a wide range in prices, as on the choice 
sorts dealers have steadily refused to make 
any concessions. It is hinted that con- 
sumption is lighter than usual, and that 
higher butter prices have induced larger 
use of renovated butter and oleomargarine. 
This cannot of course be verified, but it un- 
doubtedly enters as a feature in the pres- 
ent butter market. Export business has 
been moderate for the past few weeks, 
though the total exports of the season, since 
May 1, amount to more than double those 
of the corresponding time a year ago. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm on good grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 
24@25c p lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 22%4.@24c. 
—At Syracuse, market firm. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 21@23c, prints 23c, dairy 19@23c.— 
At Buffalo, firm. Fey cmy prints 24@24%c, 
western fcy tubs 23@24c, dairy 19@20c, imt 
cmy 17@18c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 
24@25c, N Y cmy 23@24c, dairy 21@23c. 

At New York, buying is on a moderate 
scale and prices remain firm. Western ex- 
tra cmy 24c p Ib, firsts 21144@23c, seconds 19 
@2ic. N Y extra cmy 23%@24c, firsts 21% 
@23c, thirds to seconds 17@2ic, June cmy 
21@22%c, N Y dairy, half-firkin tubs 22c, 
firsts 20@2ic, Welsh tubs 21@21%c, imt cmy 
19@20c, western dairy 164%2@18c, June factory 
16@17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and lower. Ch 
emy tubs 24c p Ib, prints 25c, dairy 14@15c. 
—At Cincinnati, in fair demand and firm. 
Fey Elgin cmy 24%@25%c, Ohio fcy sep- 
arator 19@2ic, fcy dairy 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under 
light receipts. Extra separator cmy 25@ 
26c p lb, gathered cream 21@23c, imt cmy 
19@20c, ladles 17@18c. 

At Boston, no new features of importance, 
market quiet. Vt and N H extra cmy 23% 
@24c p lb, northern N Y 23%@24c, western 
23@23%c, northern cmy firsts 21@22c, east- 
ern 20@23c, western 21@22c, seconds 18@19c, 
June cmy 20@23c, Vt extra dairy 22c, N Y 
21c, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 17@18c, ladles 1513 
@16%c. 





The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in moderate 
demand at unchanged prices. Full cream 
cheddars 1144@12%c p lb, flats 11@12c, skims 
4@7c.—At Buffalo, fairly steady. Fey full 
cream 12@13c, dairy make 10@1ic.—At 
Rochester, full cream 13c.—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, offerings 832 bxs, llc bid. 

At New York, supplies moderate and 
prices firmer. Fey full cream, small colored 
12%c p Ib, good to ch 124%@12%c, fcy white 
12%c, good to ch 124%@12%%c, fcy large color- 
ed 12%@12l%4c, ch 11%@12c, fcy white 12@ 
12%c, good to ch 11%@11%c, light skims 9% 
@10%c, part skims 9@10c, full skims 4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus. active and steady. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





N Y full cream cheddars 9%c p Ib, Ohio 
flats 9c, limburger lic.—At Cincinnati, de- 
mand good, prices steady. Ohio flats 12%c, 
family favorite 12%c, twins 13%c, Young 
America 13%%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm. N 
Y full cream, large size 13@13%c p lb, flats 
13% @13%c, small size 134%4.@13%c, Ohio pic- 
nics 12%@12%c. 

At Boston, quiet at well sustained prices. 
N Y small extra 124%@12%c p Ib, firsts 11@ 
12c, seconds 9@10c, Vt small extra 12%@ 
12%c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, sage 
cheese 13@13%c, Ohio flats 11@11%c., 


GENERAL lMARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cureé@ 

Beans. 


At New York, the market continues very 
firm, but quiet. Ch marrow beans $2 25@ 
2 30 p bu, poor to good 1 60@2 20, ch me- 
dium 1 85, pea 1 80@1 85, red kidney, ’99 
crop 2 45@2 50, 98 2 20@2 25, white kidney 
2 35@2 40, yellow eye 2@2 10, black turtle 
soup 2 10@2 15, Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green 
peas 1 35 p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 


At Chicago, market strong and steady. 
Evap’d apples, eastern prime 7%4@8&c p Ib, 
ch 8@8%c, fey 8%4%@8%c, southern prime 74% 
@74c, eastern, in bbls or sacks, prime 7@ 
7%e, fair to good 6%@6%c, sun-dried 5@5%c, 
chopped apples 1%@1%c, cores and skins 
14%4@l1%c, evap’d raspberries 12@13c. 

At New York, active and firm. Evap’d 
apples, fey 9c p lb, ch 8%@8%c, prime 8c, 
sun-dried, sliced 4%@6c, quarters 4@5c, 
chops 2@2%c, cores and skins 1%@1%c, 
evap’d raspberries 12@12%c, sun-dried 1: 
12c, blackberries 5@5%c, huckleberries 13@ 
14c, cherries 12@12%c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market fairly steady, re- 
ceipts liberal. Fcy nearby, selected white 
22c p dz, mixed 21@2114c, N Y and Pa, av 
prime, loss off 20@2ic, western candled, at 
mark 19@20c, fair to good 14@l5c, dirties 
and checks $2 70@4 20 p 30-dz case, refrig- 
erator stock l7c p dz. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, prices about 
steady. Nearby and Cape fcy 28@30c p dz, 
ch eastern 22@23c, fair to good 18@20c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 22@23c, Mich fcy 20@2ic, 
refrigerator 16@17c, dirties and checks $3@ 
4 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market fairly well sup- 
plied, and about steady. Seckel pears $3 50 
@6 50 p bbl, Bosc 3 50@4 50, Clairgeau 3@ 
3 75, Anjou 3@3 50, Kieffer 1 50@2, grapes, 
Niagara 8@12c p 4-lb bskt, black 8@9c, Del- 
aware 12@14c, crabapples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 50 p bbl, Early 
Black 3@3 75. Chestnuts 2@2 75 p bu, hick- 
ory nuts 75c@1. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and unchanged. 
Coarse corn meal 798@80c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal 90@95c, grits $5c@$1, winter bran 15 90 
@17 50 p ton, spring 16 50@16 75, middlings 
17@20 50, linseed oil meal 27, screenings 57% 
@s7'%ec p 200 lbs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady at current quota- 
tions. Prime timothy hay 85c p 100 lbs, No 1 
80@82%c, No 2 75@77%c, No 3 70@72%c, 
clover 70@75c, no grade 60@70c, long rye 
straw 65@75c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, market in good shape un- 
der improved demand. Dressed turkeys 11@ 
12146c p Ib, Phila chickens 16@17c, mixed dry- 
picked 11@12c, scalded 10@lic, westerns 9 
@9%4c, fowls 84%@9c, roosters 6c, ducks 12 
@13c, geese 13@16c, squabs, white $2 50@2 75 
p dz, dark 1 50. Live chickens 7@8c p Ib, 
fowls 7@8c, roosters 4@5c, turkeys 8@llc, 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and 
prices weak. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed turkeys 15@18c p Ib, fowls 10@12c, ch 
chickens 15@16c, fair to good 8@12c, broilers 
11@12c, ducks 12@l4c. Western iced tur- 
keys 10@14c, chickens 8@10c, broilers 8@10c, 
fowls 8@8c, roosters 6@7c. Live fowls 8@9c, 
roosters 5@6c, chickens 8@9c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, supplies generally liberal. 
Beets $1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1 25, caulifiower 
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75c@1 50, hot house cucumbers 1 p dz, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100, or 7 50@9 p ton, celery 15@ 
25c p dz roots, lima beans 1 25@2 p bag, red 
peppers 50c@1 50 p bbl, green 50c@1 50, 
squash, marrow 50@75c p bbl, Hubbard 75¢ 
@1, string beans 1@2 25 p %- bu bskt, toma- 
toes 20@40c p bu-bx,. 
Wool. 


At Boston, transactions are again on a 
large scale and prices firmly sustained. 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 32c p Ib, X 30c, 
No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, Mich X and above 
24@25c, No 1 31@32c, No 2 29c, fine unwashed 
18@19c, Mich delaine 32c, Ky, Ind and Mo 
combing and clothing, % blood 23@24c, %4 
blood 22@23c. Texas fine, scoured basis 48@ 
538c, northern free, spring 48@53c, territory 
fine 57@58c, medium 438@44c, Australian 
combing 75@82c, Cape clothing 68@72c, 
combing 70@72c. 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
** Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rater. Overwhelming as 


periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than.ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 
Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvorpH & Canat Sts., | 74 Contianot STREET» 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


aS VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS 


to cut fine or coarse, 

















Sizes to 
suitable fer 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
'AG’L TOOL CO. 
120, Chicopee Faiis, Mass 
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TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 

By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows plainly the constituents of all 
stock foods, and how te combine them 
so as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail 
the composition, digestibility and feed- 
ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different 
classes of farm animals under varying 
conditions. 25 
Feeds and Feeding. 

By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
students and stock men constitutes a 
ecmpendium of practical and useful 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
Animals and every detail pertaining to 
this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
ature in many years. All the latest and 
best information is clearly and system- 
atically presented, making the work in- 
dispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE FEROS. 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

Marquette Building, Chicage, Ill. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Prospects in Luzon Bright. 

Mr Velge, an English expert, informs me 
that he has already thoroughly tested the 
soil of Luzon with great success for the 
growth of Sumatra tobacco, and has con- 
clusively preven that its introduction is 
practicable. Mr Velge had previously been 
engaged in tobacco planting in Sumatra, 
where the soil soon becomes exhausted. In 
the experiments he made in the provinces 
of Cagayan, Isabela and New Biscay, 
Luzon, he found the soil would grow a crop 
every year, producing a leaf 15 in in length. 
It was even ascertained that the new soil 
was too rich, and that the old soil that had 
been under cultivation for some years pro- 
duced a thinner and more elastic leaf. Al- 
though the experiments were so eminently 
successful, the wholesale cultivation of the 
Sumatra leaf was never undertaken be- 
cause of the obstructive policy of the old 
regime. Mr Velge estimates that one acre 
of this ground will produce from 6000 to 
10,000 plants. One native is considered ca- 
pable of planting and harvesting one acre. 
He is paid for his services in the cultiva- 
tion of Manila tobacco about $4.72, U S 
currency, for every 100 lbs of tobacco that 
is accepted by the warehouses. This means 
an income for him throughout the year of 
about 25c Mexican per diem.—[Consul Gen- 
eral Wildman, Hong Kong. 

The principal products of Porto Rico are 
sugar, coffee and tobacco, says W. R. Cor- 
wine, a magazine writer. The tobacco under 
Spanish rule has been sent in bulk to Cuba. 
Tobacco planters have told me that when 
the Cuban market was disturbed, as it fre- 
quently was, the Spanish government 
stepped in and took what amounted to 
about one-third of the annual production 
at current prices, finding a market for 
it through Spanish channels at home, and 
other Spanish channels, in Continental Eu- 
rope through Spanish connections. The 
tobacco market has been very greatly cur- 
tailed, as the tariff which the U S has put 
in operation in Cuba is practically prohibi- 
tive against Porto Rican tobacco going 
into that market, and the tariff on tobacco 
in the states operates against the importa- 
tion of that tobacco here in manufactured 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Dairymen and Farmers will rejoice to be 
informed that at last a positive and reliable 
cure for abortion in cows has been discov- 
ered in Roberts’s anti-abortionserum. It has 
the added merit of being easily adminis- 
tered, All interested are advised to write to 
Dr D. Roberts, veterinary surgeon, Wae- 
kesha, Wis, for proof of many cures and 
full particulars as to prices, etc. 


The Catalog of the Loomis Clipper well- 


Grilling machines, made by Loomis & Ny- 
man, Tiffin, O, will interest everyone who 
has occasion to drill for water, oil, gas or 
coal, or those who may contemplate enter- 
ing the business of drilling. The Clipper 
drills have done good work in all kinds of 
soil and under all conditions and _ their 
claims to superiority are backed up by the 
testimony of successful users of these ma- 
chines. The makers claim that the Clipper 
is strongest, requires least power, carries 
the heaviest teols, drills faster, lasts longer 
asd earns more money than any other. 
Leomis & Nyman make many kinds of 
drilling machines for use with horse, steam 
or gasoline power. They will send their 
catalog anywhere on request, 








One, Two, Three—Have you ever noted 


the evolution and progress of a great trunk 
line, how it begins witk one through train 
each day, then as its business increases it 
adds one more, and still another? It is an 
ascending course in numerals—one, two, 
three. Each figure represents a notch of 
progress; each indicates the high water 
mark of success. Three through trains each 
way daily is a distinguishing mark of suc- 
cess for any railway. Such has been the 
success of the famous Nickel Plate route. 
It began with one train; the popularity of 
this demanded another. And still the peo- 
ple increased their patronage and a third 
train was imperative. And now across the 
rich plains of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, from Chicago to 
Buffalo, aye, to New York and Boston, these 
swift and elegantly appointed trains pass 
each way daily over the finely graded road- 
way of the Nickel Plate route, each carry- 
ing a large contingent of happy travelers. 
That is the moral of the story. Remem- 
ber the significance of one, two, three. 





TOBACCO 


cigars or cigarettes. This tobacco is of a 
very high quality. The tobacco crop this 
year is estimated to be about one-third of 
the normal, and a large number of men 
who are generally employed tn the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco are out of employment. In 
fact many of the small tobacco planters 
who have no means by which to carry their 
tebacco are letting the crop go to seed, not 
considering it worth while to go to the ex- 
pense - harvesting that which they can- 
not sell. 


An Enormous Output of Cigars. 


The output of manufactured tobacco, par- 
ticularly of cigars, according to the inter- 
nal revenue taxes paid, shows a bigincrease. 
Taxes paid during July and August of 
1899 and of 1898 were as follows: 


INTERNAL REVENUK TAXES PAID ON TOBACCO, 





euly and July and 

Ang, 1899 Ang, 1898 
0, errr le 
CEE, 0.000 cacueeeede 673,709 655,142 
a ee 159,353 
We, OP OE... vescacecee 5,143,355 3,443,607 
Miscellareous ..........- - 158,549 761,299 
NE onc os-2000006000c6sc0. OE. © 4 eee 


The above taxes represent an output, in 
product as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


Jaly and July and 

Aug, 1499 Aug, 1898 
Cigars ...ccccesecececeseSta,228,089 681,987,676 
Small cigars......... . --117,319,670 81,473,730 
eR 448,264,997 436,267,518 
ere ee 2,281,004 1,327,947 
Tobacco, m’f’d, lbs..... 42,861,292 28,696,725 
PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco was all housed 


at Lincoln, Lancaster Co, before frost came, 
and is a little above the average regarding 
quantity and quality. It seems to cure nice- 
ly, at least the dealers think so, for they 
are beginning to buy it on the poles. Ha- 
vana seed brings 12 to lic through, and 
seedleaf lic through. Packers are pick- 
ing out the choice lots. This is unusual, 
for dealers to buy on the poles, and when 
done before it was generally to the deal- 
ers’ sorrow. Buying has not begun so early 
since 1881.——The tobacco crop in the towns 
of Tioga, Middlebury and Lawrence, Tioga 
Co, was cut, with a hard frost, Sept 
14, so badly that some was left in the field 
to be plowed under. When the crop was 
nicely in the sheds, a hard freeze did much 
damage to the late harvested leaf. On 
the crop as a whole in some parts it has 
been a close shave for the grower to get 
his crop safely in the shed and cured down 
in good condition so as to realize anything 
from labor. The tobacco, where hail and 
frost did not injure it, has sold in the bun- 
dle on an average of llc, some assorted for 
13c, and buyers are plenty at Tioga looking 
for hail-cut, but not much is sold as yet. 
Some are holding and have a good show of 
getting more for their crop on account of 
a shortage from hail, frost and the worst 
drouth we ever had in the county. 





Tobacco Notes. 


At the first fall inscription sale of Suma- 
tra tobacco at Amsterdam, of over 20,000 
bales offered, only 250 were bought for 
America, the rest being unsuitable for 
American uses. 

Any legislation by congress on our new 
possessions at once admits them to all the 
rights and privileges of territories or states, 
inciuding franchise and free commerce or 
trade with all other territories or states in 
this country. Much talk has been indulged 
in about holding them as colonies, which 
cannot be done, for we have no provision 
for a colonial system of government, and 
can have none without a constitutional 
amendment ratified by the states, which 
will take years of time to obtain. So those 
interests are confronted with the immedi- 
ate danger of free trade with those islands 
the moment congress acts, or the adminis- 
tration is confronted with the necessity of 
holding them indefinitely under military 
government, says President Frye of the 
New England tobacco growers’ ass’n. 


Uleeration of the Glands of the Intes- 


tines—D. C. Mck. (N Y) has sheep which 
are not doing well and seem to pine away. 
In some that have been examined after 
death the intestines were more or less ulcer- 
ated from one end to the other. This is a 
derangement which sometimes affects sheep 
and is supposed to be caused by the kind 
of food the animals have been fed on or 
the condition of the ground on which the 
food grows, as it makes its appearance on 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
GEIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE. 





Subseribers will find thisdepartment one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a very small cest one can adver 
tire poul dogs aud live steck of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vans help er situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing ov buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
must acrow pany each erder, ard advertisements 
have address eu, as we cannot forward replies seut 


Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
ieuc of the toheving, week. Advertisements of 

“FARMS FOR SALE” will n«t be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be sha: ged at the reguiar rate of sixty comts 
per line each insertion, to ge on another page. 

AN advertisements will be ser in pearl type, thus making 
@smail adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertisins is 
only five counts a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

62 Lafayette Place. New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


MOICE Registered Arrshire cattle, »'] ages; Mammoth Bronze 
C Turkeys. L. D. STOW ELL, Black Creek, New York. 


ANTED—Tweive Porset ewes, thoroughbred. PATRICK 
McNAMARA, bheiter island. N. Y. 


FS SALE—@ne theroughbred Sonthdown ram. PATRICK 
MeN AMARA, Shelter Isiand, N. Y. 


ERKSHIRF. pigs from registered stock, $7.00 ir. 
B J. KIRK, Pooeneat: in — — 


ULY tnghsh Re-kshi forsale. H. A. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Whitehal,, N.Y. neuen 


HE*TER Swine. 











Write P. 








Colhe Pups. Circulars. PAINE, South 





Randolph, Vt. 
POULTRY. 
White Wyandottes: April hatched Cockereis, $1.50 and 
Brace REGENT PARK POULTRY YAKDS8, Port 
Tr, a». + 





Ben Plymouth Rocks, 
N. 


fe wy hatched Cockerels and 
7 Pullets, $1.50 each. # 


Fifi 
JAM - CURWITH, Water Miii, 





GQTanDARp Bred Cockereis, Light Brahmas, Buff Leghorns, $1. 
WM. GANO, Jamison, Pa. 





quae, Mammoth Bronze. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 





eam, 35c. BENN, Amsterdam, N.Y. 





CoMMIsSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & CO. (established 186%), «holesale commission 

merchants, No. “0 North Side Faneuil Itall Market, liceten, 
eases. Foren and domestic fruit ana produce. Poultry ana 
exes. Apple exporters. Quotations of the Buston and English 
markets reported regularly in this paper. Net sales cabled each 
day of sale from the English market. We furnish stencils and 
alo all i jou upen anplicatien. We have improved coid 
storage with capacity for 100.10» barrels. 


AUSTIN & CO., Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
e 86 Washingtorst., NX. ¥. Cerrespondence sviicited. 








Ui.TRY, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. MOOVER, Phi:adeiphia, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ICKING Cows cured cheap. Warts cured sure on man, 
horses, cows or cows’ teats: no acid. Seni postal for circu- 
las. HBNKY BASSETT, Salem, N.J. 


R SALE to close, 1-2 ton good Tobacco and Fixtures. Will 
mauil 50 fine Cigars for $1.00. Satisiaction guaranteed. CIGAR 
FACTORY, 6 Brushville. Pa. 











L= on old photographs for stamps having words * Playi 
Cards.” Five cents to $5 each, paid. STAMP EXCHANGE, 
New London, Conn. 





Ww ANTED—By competent, active Americin, position on farm. 
N.Y Moderate wages. References. E.G. R., Richmond Hill, 


Magic Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange, 
HARBACH & CO., 89 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—Mammoth White rye; 
MAIDA FARM, Yardley, Pa. 








state price. Address 





WY AETED—Boordces. $3.00 per week. FRANK McCLURE, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Reaches the Farmers. 


Almost every subscriber to this paper has at 
one time or another some poultry, pigs, or 
live stock of any kind, seeds, fruits, and 
vegetables to sell or buy, help or situations 
wanted. Ata cost of a few cents these wants 
can all be filled by advertising inthe Farmers’ 
Exchange column. Read the following :—H, 
A. Vanf Epps, of New London, O., writes: 
“The riculturist is the best advertising 
medium I have ever used for reaching the 
farming community.” 








some farms and not on others. Also a 
change of food or changing from one farm 
to another stops the disease if it is not too 
far advanced. Tho-ze that are in very bad 
shape should be destroyed. The others 
should get 20 drops nitr»-hydrochloric acid 
at a dose in a tablespoonful of cod liver oil 
three times a day for several weeks if nec- 
essary, and feed on clover hay and a little 
ground oats and bran mixed. 








_ The First Week. 


The first tabs of the South African 
war brought fresh. proof’ of the courage of 
the-Boers,. whose course ..was -to -invade 
British territory rather.than wait to repel 
attacks on, their..own;,and whose marks- 
manship had not deteriorated so very .much 
from the old standard, after all, They cap- 
tured the town of Vryburg, and the English 
commander, Maj Scett, was so much cha- 
grined that he committed suicide.’ At Mafe- 
king.they were repulsed by the British, with 
very heavy loss. A great battle occurred 


on. Friday, the 20th, at Talano hill, near health’ with rosy cheeks, clear comp 
Ladysmith, Natal, in which the British pa Eo! grace and elasticity of formt 
won, capturing the Boer position, with youth that is not measured by Jrarsand which 
large loss of life on both sides. Ten English aly — a past Atty. ee 3c look well ; 
, ; mus ee! well, aD ee] we she 
officers were killed and a general, Symons, must get her health perfect by taking Dr. 


mortally wounded. This was owing to the 
habit of British officers to remain stand- 
ing when the rank and file are under cover. 
A Boer general, Kock, was captured and 
died soon afterward. 

The opening days of the British parlia- 
ment were full of excitement, a lively op- 
position to the war and to Secretary,Cham- 
berlain’s policy making its’ appearance, 
Chamberlain retorted with so much asper- 
ity as to*be ordered by’ the chair to with- 
draw his words. The vote on an amend- 
ment to the queen’s speech to disappove of 
the war stood 135 yeas, 362 nays, 


STORY OF .THE NEWS 


ocihds A 


BLoop SNERVE REMEDY. 
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All women like to look young, becemse 


Greene’s Nervura bloodand nerve remedy,the 
greatest health-preducer ard ere for 
Wwomankind the world has ever kno 

Mrs. W H. Smith, 74 Sutton &t., Providence, 


“T was sick and my whole system and espe- 


cially my nerves were iz: a terribly weak con- 
was dreadfully nervous, and lost al- 
most complete contro! of myself. 1 was all 
ed and did not know what I should 


imbs were swollen, my feet aghed. 
I had pains all over my weds. I got 
scarcely any sleep, and what little I did 
get did me no good. Finally hearing Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve reme- 
ighly recommended, I determined to 
use i fter taking one boett'e I was al 
most entirely curedof al) mt ge | 
Tes. My nerves were strong, ap 
the pains left me, the swelling aie: 
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and 


Beauty 
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appeared, and I could sleep well, 

anks to this wonderful medicine 
Iam cured. I wish every sufferer 
might use it.” 


Talk of the Day. 











There was a glimpse of the true inward- 
ness of some of the big. combines -when H. 
K. Wood of Jersey City testified before the 
industrial commission at Washington. He 
is the assistant secretary of the Corpora- 
tion trust company of New Jersey; and said 
his company was the agent of between 600 
and 70@ corporations, representing more 
than $1,000,000,000 in capitalization. His com- 
kany keeps the stock and transfer books of 
each company. 


Gen Fred Funston has accepted an: ap- 
pointment from the president as a brigadier 
general in the Philippines and returns to 
Manila directly after his mustering out of 
bor ie Kansas regiment, which’ occurs 

ct 28. 


The venerable and wealthy father-in-law 
of Capt Oberlin M. Carter is to be prose- 
cuted’ by the United States government 
along with other persons, charged with 
swindling the government in connection 
with the frauds at Savannah harbor on ae- 
count of which Carter was courtmartialed. 
The father-in-law is R. F. Westcott of New 
York city, a business. partner of Senator 
Platt. He refused to go on the stand in 
defense of his son-in-law. 

Gen Guy Howard, a son of Gen O. O. How- 
ard, was killed in action in the Philippines. 
He leaves a wife and three children at 
Omaha, 

Sir Thomas Lipton took his defeat in a 
sportsmanlike way. ‘The Columbia won on 
her merits, and she is the better boat,” he 
said. 

Suit for $100,000 damages has been brought 
amainst Signor Marconi by an American 
concern controlling Prof Dolbear’s patents 
On.wireless telegraphy, on the ground of in- 
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Why do you not consan'tthe creat 


specialist, Dr.Greene, 35 W. 14th St. is 
NewYork City,about your case pe: 
sonally or by letter? . He cordially | 


invites you to do so free of charge. 

















fringement, to restrain him from using the | 
system in the United States. Marconi came | 
over from London and reported the yacht | 


races successfully with his ‘device for a New 
York mewspaper. The company bringing 
suit includes among its stockholders Jo- 
seph Leiter of Chicago. 

A sentiment against international arbitra- 
tion as a working plan has developed at 
Washington. This may account for the 
reluctance of the government to arbitrate 
the question of the Alaskan. boundary. It 
is claimed that the political and family re- 
lations of European monarchs, who are 
pretty sure to be in the majority on a court 
of arbitration, breed conspiracies which 
render a just decision impossible, 





Elections will take place in 11 states in 
November. In Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Massachusetts and Ohio full 
state tickets will be chosen. Nebraska wi.l 
choose a justice of the supreme court and 
two members of the board of regents of the 
state university. New Jersey will’ choose 
eight ‘state senators, 6@ members of the as- 
sembly and county officers; New York, six 
justices of the supreme court and 150 mem- 
bers of the assembly; Pennsylvania, state 
treasurer, two supreme court judges and 
one superior court judge; Virginia, secre- 
tary of the commonwealth, treasurer, and 
minor state .officers: National interest cen- 
ters in two states, especially—Ohie and 
Nebraska, the president’s and Col*Bryan’s. 
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THE WAR DISTRICT IN SOUTH AFRICA 














This book is now in press and all orders for it will be 
Jilled in rotation as fast as the books are received from 


~ Home 
PorK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING AND CURING- PORK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scal ing vat to kitchen 
table and dining room, 


«. By 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturist and 
Vrange Judd. Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs. for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard; pickling amd barreling, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon’ and hams, side lights on 
pork making. packing house cuts of pork, ie’ of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fuily illustrated and 

and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marguette Building, Chicago 























CLSEESESSESEESESESESESESEEELED 


If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something te 
$a. that will make you $50 a month without 


ps trouble. You can 
work right anwar 
your own 
@arana if oe ilies 

tl Aa raw Hin 


2g ill 3 poe me how 
$ Yous you can make the 
Wabove sum. ‘Hundreds are 


making double that.  Posst- 
3“ youcan doittoe. Send nameand ine 







anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD co. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New Yerk. 
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An Important Food Law. 





FOR SELLING ARTICLES OF 
UNHEALTHFUL INGRE- 


HEAVY PENALTIES 
FOOD CONTAINING 
DIENTS. 


The following law was passed at the :ast 
session of the Missouri legislature, taking 
effect Aug 20, 1899: 

Sec 1. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or corporation doing business in this 
state to manufacture, sell or offer to sell 
any article, compound or preparation for 
the purpose of being used or which is in- 
tended to be used in the preparation of 
food, in which article, compound or prepar- 
ation there is any arsenic, calomel, bis- 
muth, ammonia or alum, 

Sec 2. Any person or corporation violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deem- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, which shall be paid into and 
become a part of the road fund of the 
county in which such fine is collected. 

The operation of this law will be mainly 
against alum baking powders. But the 
manufacture or sale of any article of food 
or article intended to be used in food which 
contains any of the substances Classed by 
the law as unhealthful—from arsenic to 
alum—is absolutely prohibited. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Bold Highwayman. 


MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 








“Good evening, Mr Barn Owl,” said Mr 
Screech Owl. 
“Good evening 


to you. Are you 
going out hunt- 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 


— om... 3. 3 
have three hun- 
gry children to 
feed,”” said Mr 
Barn Owl. 

“Well, good 
luck to you,” 
said Mr Screech 
Owl, and away 
they flew. The moon was just rising, big 
and red, from behind the hill. Mr Barn 
Owl hurried along until he came to Farmer 
Jones’s big barn. He listened carefully and 
looked out very sharp, and just then a lit- 
tle mouse came scampering along toward 
the barn. Mr Owl swooped down and 
grabbed him in his sharp claws and flew 
off to his hungry babies. 

Before morning he and his wife had 
caught seven mice and three rats. This 
was more than even their greedy children 
could eat, so they laid what was left round 
the edge of the nest for the next meal. 
When the sun rose Mr and Mrs Owl and all 
the babies were fast asleep. 

We must remember when we hear the 
owls screech in the woods that they are on 
the way to catch the rats and mice that 
eat the potatoes and apples in the cellar, 
the grains in the barn, and .make holes 
—— the floor to get into mother’s pan- 
ry. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 


Down the Mississippi—I must say I en- 


_tirely agree with South Carolina Boy, and 
. by the way I have not seen translations of 


his latin motto. I should translate it as 
meaning, “Live for a reward.’ Does he 
really live in South Carolina, a state which 
has always been associated in my mind 
with rice fields, cotton plantations and 
negro cabins? I think I should like to live 
in his state in the winter, especially if the 
winter be as cold as the one we had in 
Minnesota last year. Minnesota’s summers 
are about as warm as her winters are cold. 
She: has ideal summers. How many of the 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


Tablers have ever read John Burrough’s 
books, Last summer I and three friends 


. took a trip down the Mississippi in a row- 


boat. It was in August, and nature seem- 
ed in her._prime. The shores for a greater 
part of the way are overhung with high, 
steep banks with every hue, and then a low 
piece of meadow land. We went through 
Lake Pepin, a very rough lake, indeed, as 
it appeared to us in our little skiff. It is 
30 miles long and over five miles wide in 
some places. We carried all our provisions 
with us, although sometimes whenever we 
passed a city of any pretensions, if we hap- 
pened to want anything, we landed and 
went shopping. We went as far as Du- 
buque, Ia, where we decided we had had 
enough. We took the train there and 
shipped our outfit for home. We had 
many adventures which were thrilling to 
us, being amateur campers.—[Minnesota 
Boy. 





In the Civil War, when New Orlears 


was taken, Dewey was a lieutenant on the 
old ship Mississippi, commanded by Capt 
Smith, a man of great bravery. During the 
battle the Mississippi succeeded in sinking 
the confederate ram Manassas. A _ short 
time afterward, however, while attempting 
to slip past the batteries of Fort Hudson, 
the Mississippi ran aground and was under 
the enemy’s heavy fire. Capt Smith saw 
that there was no chance to save the Mis- 
sissippi, so he ordered her burned. Before 
leaving the ship, he and Lieut Dewey saw 
that everyone was safely off.—[{Gurth. 





Not Too Sober—Only a Farmer Boy, you 
certainly can talk sense, but please con- 
sider what a paper would be if it kept on 
the same subject year after year, week in 
and week out. By ali means discuss agri- 
culture (anything you like), but also let’s 
not be too sober; to begin with, please tell 
where you live and what kind of farming 
you do. Captain Jack’s poetry is all very 
much enjoyed. Please send more, Captain. 
Jet of Kansas, I think your sister is the 
handsomest girl ever pictured in our col- 
umns, Ellis, are you a girl or boy? I thought 
you a boy until I saw you addressed as Miss 
Ellis.—[Churnetta. 





Working Through Normal—I live in the 


beautiful Cumberland valley, Pennsylvania, 
near Carlisle. Our town can boast of sev- 
eral historical points of interest, among 
them an old stone house in which Major 
Andre was confined. The Carlisle barracks 
were built by the Hessians, who were cap- 
tured at the battle of Trenton. It is also 
the burial place of Molly Pitcher of revo- 
lutionary fame. As some of the Tablers 
take an interest in Shook’s Indians, I'll de- 
scribe our Carlisle Indian industrial school. 
During the past year the pupils enrolled 
numbered 891, representing 71 different 
tribes; also seven Esquimos sent from 
Alaska. The methods used consider the pu- 
pils in the light of the true American 
tenet, “‘That all men are created equal.” 
The outing system is largely used, the boys 
and girls working during the summer 
months in the homes of intelligent farmers, 
getting a’ true knowledge of the worth of 
labor. The total earnings of the pupils for 
the year aggregated $21,725.50, and savings 
$3307.11. The earnings belong to the pupils, 
Each pupil has a bank and account book 
and are thus taught the value of money. 
Beside agriculture the pupils are taught 
many other useful trades, the school hav- 
ing ample facilities in this line. Many of 
the pupils after graduating at the school 
enter the higher schools, colleges and nor- 
mal schools. The commencement exercises 
of the school are very imteresting. The 
Carlisle Indian band of 60 pieces is mak- 
ing preparations to go to Paris in 1900. I 
have several pictures of the graduating 
classes, but am afraid they would not 
print very. good. They do not resem- 
ble Shook’s Indians very much, and in 
manners and behavior could set a good ex- 
ample to’ our white boys and girls. About 
myself. .I am a schoolma’am and normal 
student, also a farmer girl. Someone at 
the Table has said that all girls cannot be 
teachers, etc. I agree, and think all girls 
(no matter what else they can do) ought to 
first learn how to do all kinds of housework. 
I consider it an accomplishment. My sister 
will alse teach school this winter. She and 
I can do all kinds of housework and have 
often worked at other farm work, too. We 












are both working our way through 
normai without any assistance from home. 
If any of the Tablers have tried it, they 
know what that means. South Carolina 
Boy, I am glad to know you are a fellov 
teacher. Miss Idal. I also join in asking 
you to send your picture to the Tabie. Fair- 
land, I should like to ve acquainted vy ‘-h 
you, also with Only a Farmer Boy.—[Kev- 
stone Girl. 





Dewey’s Hair—Yes, Miss Chicago, v 
you may be proud of your brothers. 
though I am a boy I have just failen 
love with the one of whom you send pictur 
As I stood on the corner of Fitth avenus 
and Twenty-third street in New York city 








and saw the hero of Manila bay with such 
grace and modesty bow his acknowledg- 
ments to the thousands and thousands as 
he passed in that great parade, I saw his 
Lair was parted in the middle. Bug. what 
would you think about adding a pair of 
buffalo horns? Perhaps among those whom 
you choose to call “girlie, girlie boys” 
there may beam out in the coming century 
another hero like the one whohassorecently 
come out into the broad noonday glare of 
the whole civiiized world. Say, Bug, what 
do you think about Miss Chicago’s brother? 
Don’t you think you were a little imprudent 
in what you said about buffalo horns and 
shirt waists. Wouldn’t a little more thought 
about character and a proper force and en- 
ergy to baiance that be in better taste? I 
send my picture. | have not yet cast my 
first vote, bux can do so next fall, Miss 
Chicago, will yc: not send a picture of your 
other brother and then one of yourself? 
{Young Bur Oak. 





Uncle Al, you asked if any Tablers had 
ever seen a doctor o: a lawyer who could 
sing or play. There is a doctor in our 
town who can sing. I don’t know whether 
he can piay or not, but he can certainly 
sing. I have a pet chicken that I want to 
tell you all about, She was hatched a few 
days after that awfu: cold spell we had 
last winter (all the southern Tablers re- 
member it). She was “an only child” ard 
mamma gave her to me. I raised her. 
When about half grown she would get 2n 
mamma’s bed and go to sleep. My sister 
said we had better kill her for if she ever 
got grown up she would be sure to lay on 
the bed. But of course I would not hear of 
such a thing. Sure enough the other day 
she got through the window and onto sis- 
ter’s bed, and after awhile I went in there 
and there was the prettiest egg right up in 
the middle of the bed. Her name is Tippy. 
Allow me to say, Mr Editor, that the Table 
is so much better than it was two years 
ago. Why, one would hardly recognize it. 
[-Nannetta of Alabama. 


Miss Idal, I wouldn’t study law for any- 
thing. I have a cousin who is acquainted 
with a lady(?) who has entered the bar. The 
idea! - Imagine the men and husbands 
keeping nouse and minding children. I 
think men ought to stay in their places, 
and women in theirs, that’s my opinion. I 
have not heard anybody speak about elo- 
cution. I have taken some lessons and 
like it very much.—[Ella Cution. . 

I live on a 20-acre farm. We have abou 
six acres of almond trees, six or seven acres 
of prune trees and one acre of corn, seven 
acres of orange and lemon trees. We are 
harvesting the almond crop now. If the 
Tablers like I will tell them how we 
take care of the crop. Mr Editor, can you 
copy stamp photos? If so I will send 
one of myself.—{Ruth G. S., California, 

£7 Stamp photos are too small to make 
successful engravings.. Only clear, strong 
photographs can be used. 
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The Buckskin Gloves. 


By Will Templer. 


[Concluded.] 


‘HE stranger took the 
garments reverently, 
his face working 
with emotion, while 
he said in a broken 
voice: “I will accept 
this gift in the spirit 
ic whicn it is given, 
and may Ibe given 
strength to wear 
them wo-thily.” 

I thought of a plan to help the man. 








“Do you suppose you could shovel 
snow?’ I asked. “The railroad com- 
pany will need plenty of help this 
morning, and I dare say you could 
get a job. Ill go out with you, if you 
wish.” “If you only will!” he cried, eager- 


ly. “I'll shovel as well as the best of 
them.” A warm cap and a half-worn pair 
of shoes of my own were added to Mrs 
Briggs’s gifts, all of which were gratefully 
accepted. 

“Wait,” the stranger said. “You have 
both heaped kindness after kindness upon 
me and I have not even told you my name. 
If you will get me a piece of paper or a 
ecard I will give you at least that, for I 
earnestly hope to some day be able to re- 
pay you for all you have done for me.” I 
fetched paper and pencil, and he wrote in 
a neat, flowing hand, “Leon Farquson.” 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, added 
the address of one of the foremost maga- 
zines published in New York. 

“Tf I succeed in behaving myself,”” he 
said, slowly, “and you need to know where 
I am, you will probably find me at that ad- 
dress. At any rate, I am going to write 
you as soon—as soon as I get established,” 
and he took both our names and address. 
He bade a hopeful, tender farewell to Mrs 
Briggs, and I accompanied him to the sta- 
tion, where he had no difficulty in getting 
a place in a gang of shovelers just start- 
ing to clear out a cut five miles below, and 
the last I saw of him he was waving me a 
farewell from the receding end of a flat car. 

About a month after I saw the last of 
Farquson, a chain of misfortume seemed 
to come my way. Bryan, the foreman, 
seemed to have entertained a grudge 
against me ever since I thwarted him in ob- 
taining shelter for the wanderer, and he 
lost no time in finding a pretext for my 
discharge. Then Mrs Briggs fell ill, and 
after a fortnight’s watching and nursing, I 
saw her laid at rest in the cemetery. An 
orphan, with no near relatives, with no 
home, and out of work, there was no longer 
anything to bind me to the city on the 
Hudson, and I sought and obtained a sit- 
uation in a western town. For nearly two 
years I worked away quietly, retaining my 
position, though times were dull and type- 
setters plenty, then there came a day when 
the growing lassijtude of weeks culminated 
in aching bones and nausea, when my body 
seemed about to be consumed as with liv- 
ing fire and my reeling brain refused to 
exercise its functions. I was taken to a 
hospital that night, where I lay for many 
weeks in the grip of typhoid fever. When 
I recovered, my little hoard of money was 
nearly swept away, and my place in the 
printing house taken by another. I col- 
lected my small belongings and wandered 
away, seeking employment from town to 
town, at my trade if I could obtain it, if 
not, then at any odd job I might secure. 
I met with small success. Times had never 
been so hard, men said, and while I had 
managed to keep body and soul together 
till then, I found myself in New York one 
cold night in midwinter with less than a 
dollar in the pocket of the only clothes I 
had. For a week I had tiamped the streets 
looking for work, but without success, and 
that night I entered the cheap lodging 
house whence circumstances had driven 
me, cold, tired out and completely dis- 
couraged. I went early to my cot and 
slept the sleep of exhaustion, to awake in 
the dawn of the cold gray morning with 
a dull nain in my head, stiff and sore from 
tramping pavements and with a hopeless 
sense of my situation. I drew on my 
clothes and sat down on the edge of my 
cot to think. What wouki the day bring 
forth? Nothing, perhaps, except the com- 


plete exhaustion of my money. I laughed 
aloud when I thought of the Jatter, and 
pulling out my pocketbook emptied its con- 





HVENINGS AT HOME 


tents on the coverlet beside me. There was 
a quarter, a dime, two nickels and three 
pennies. “Just 48 cents between me and 
starvation,” I said aloud, as I dropped the 
coins one by one back whence they came. 
But wait, a folded paper had dropped 
out, too, and this I wnfolded with languid 
euricsity. It was the address the tramp 
printer had given me three years before, 


and something like hope sprang up with-.- 


in me when I read again in the fine, flowing 
hand, “Leon Farquson, 67 —th ave, New 
York.” I had never placed entire faith in 
the statement, and still I grasped at 
the bare possibility; there was a chance at 
least, and it cheered me to think that the 
chance existed. 

I hurried out and got a frugal break- 
fast, after which I strolled up the ave- 
nue given, to have a look at No 67. I found 
it without difficulty—a palatial building of 
marble, the home, as I have remarked be- 
fore, of one of the great magazines of the 
day. It was still early, but the great city 
was already astir, and while I stood oppo- 
site watching the building, the great doors 
were constantly a-swing, but of all who 
came or went none resembled the man I 
sought. A carriage, too, drawn by a fine 
pair of horses, drew up to the curb and 
two gentlemen in fur-trimmed coats alight- 
ed and went in. I became cold and tired 
with waiting and at last crossed the street 
and entered the vestibule. “Is Mr Leon 
Farquson employed here?’ I asked of the 
porter. 

The man eyed me with apparent aston- 
ishment, in which there was a hint of sus- 
picion. ‘Is Mr Farquson employed here!” 
he repeated. “Well, I should say not, but 
he’s the employer here.” “Will you tell 
him that I’d like to see him?” “I s’pose I 
can, but it’s his busy day. Il see what he 
says.” He disappeared, to return in a mo- 
ment with the word that Mr Farquson 
would see me at once. 

I followed him into a large and luxuri- 
ously furnished office, where at least a 
score of stenographers were at work, and 
up to a desk where a fine-looking old gen- 
tleman with a kindly face was dictating to 
a typewriter. “Mr Farquson,” he said, 
“this is the man that wants to speak with 
you.” The old gentleman looked up with a 
kindly smile. “What can I do for you, my 
man?” “I beg your pardon, sir,’ I man- 
aged to stammer out, “but you are not 
the Mr Farquson I expected to see. He is 
a much younger man.” “O, I see,” he said 
pleasantly, “it is my nephew, Leon, you 
want to see. Reilly, conduct this gentleman 
into the private office. Mr Leon is there.” 


I followed my conductor, to be ushered 
into a smaller but more luxurious room 
than the one I had left. It had but one oc- 
cupant, a young and tastefully dressed 
man, who sat at .a desk poring over a man- 
uscript. “Mr Leon,” said Reilly, ‘‘here’s a 
person wants to see you.”” The young man 
turned from his desk and when his eyes 
met mine, I recognized him I had once 
befriended. We stood thus gazing at each 
other for a short silent moment, then he 
half rose from his seat. “You may go, 
Reilly,” he said. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind the 
porter when Mr Leon came at me, his face 
aglow, both hands extended. “Selby!’”’ he 
cried, as he shook my hands, ‘‘where have 
you been all this time? I had lost you en- 
tirely. Sit down and tell me all about 
yourself,’’ and he pushed me into an easy 
chair. I gave him a simple, straightfor- 
ward account of my life for the past few 
years, while he listened without a word. 
When I finished his eyes were full of tears. 

“So dear Mrs Briggs has gone to her re- 
ward,” he murmured. “Well, there’s no 
place in high heaven too good for her. God 
bless her memory. She made a man of 
me, she saved me from myself. The time 
I left you, Selby, I shoveled snow for two 
days, eating such food as I could find. 
When the work was finished, four dollars 
was put into my hand. I had three dol- 
lars left after paying for my share of the 
food consumed on the caboose, and when 
some of the men asked me to come over 
to a saloon and have a drink, I was tempt- 
ed; but I thought of the parting words of 
Mrs Briggs and hesitated. I looked at the 
coat and gloves I wore and thought, ‘Would 
George Briggs have gone? would her son 
have yielded to the tempter?’ And I didn’t 
go, Selby. I took the money I had earned 
and paid my fare to this city. At first I 
did not go near my uncle,” waving his 
hand expressively toward the outer office, 
“for I was ashamed. He had always been 
and is to-day a second father to me. I se- 
cured work in a distant part of the city, 








and for two months avoided my old haunts 


and associates. When I was tempted, I 
drew out poor George Briggs’s gloves and 
held them while I thought of his mother’s 
parting words. The thought and the sim- 
ple action never failed to strengthen me, 
and while the temptation has long ago 
ceased to trouble me, I shall always keep 
these gloves in memory of her.’”’ He pulled 
open a drawer in his desk, and drawing 
forth the gloves, gazed upon them caress- 
ingly for a moment, then put them care- 
fully away, and resumed his narrative. 

“One day I met my uncle on the street, 
and he induced me to come into this room. 
Here, affected by his kindness, my pride 
left me. I told him of my shortcomings, 
my wanderings, my hardships, and how I 
was saved. I begged his forgiveness, 
which was readily extended, and he offered 
me my old place in his office with a prom- 
ise of promotion. I immediately wrote to 
you offering you a place in our compos- 
ing room, and to Mrs Briggs, suggesting 
that she come here to make a home for 
you and others of our force, but time went 
on, I received no answer, both letters be- 
ing returned to me from the dead letter of- 
fice. I tried again and yet again with no 
better success, and was mourning you both 
for lost when you came to-day. My for- 
tunes have looked up considerably. I own 
a share in the business and am managing 
editor of our magazine. I owe you a debt 
of gratitude and P 

Just then the door opened and Mr Far- 
quson the elder entered the room. Leon 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘Uncle,”’ he cried, ‘this 
is Mr Norman Selby, the young man I told 
you of, who so befriended me at K—— dur- 
ing the blizzard three years ago.” Mr 
Farquson gave me a cordial hand clasp. 
“You are more than welcome here, Mr Sel- 
by,” he said. 

There is little more to tell. I was the 
honored guest of Leon Farquson that 
night, and the next morning I entered the 
employ of the house. Surely, the bread I 
once cast upon the waters had returned 
to me a hundred fold. I am now foreman 
in the composing room of the Farquson 
publishing house, and my fast friend Leon 
is head of the great magazine. In his desk 
in his private office the editor still pre- 
serves a pair of half-worn buckskin gloves. 
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The man who reaches the dead line at 
fifty is the man who was not intellectual- 
ly alive at twenty-five.—[President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College. 








When asked, ‘‘What’s a layman?’’a pastor 
replied: ‘One who lays things upon his pas- 
tor which he himself ought to do.” 





Lecturer: The acoustics of your hall are 
very bad. 
Proprietor: No, sir! They’re all right. It 


was the soap factory you smelt. 





Injustice is never little, it is always great. 
[M. W. Reed. 
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| What a Farmer’s Boy 
1-@ Can Do 


He can qualify bim- 
selffora position as 
Y a first-class Locomo- 
tive, Steam, Electri- 
cal or Civil Engineer 
without leaving the 
farm until he is ready 
to enter his new occu- 
pation and 


EARN A GOOD SALARY 


» Our system of teaching by mail will give any 
bey a technical education. Write for pamphlet 
@ and state what you wish to study. 

e International Corres, Schools, Box 1235, Scranton, 
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Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards 

German Accordeons, $1.73 and up- 
wards. 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental nt of "Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 





A Witch Party. 
AUNT ROSA, 





A party for All Halloween was recently 
planned by a young lady whose birthday 
chanced to occur on Oct 31, and possibly 
others who are looking for novel entertain- 
ments for their friends will find the pro- 
gram suggestive. The invitations, written in 
quaint lettering upon birch bark cut to a 
convenient size and split t6 the desired 
thickness, were worded as follows: “On Ail 
Halioween, from the going down of the sun, 
the high carnival of the witches, elves and 
fairy sprites will be held to celebrate the 
birth night of their elf child, Come.” The 
invitation was on one side of the bark, and 
on the other side an appropriate sketch. 
This may be a witch, a couple of brooms 
crossed, a witch hat, a fairy in a flower, a 
mischievous elf, an owl, etc. The bark may 
be rolled and tied with a narrow ribbon or 
bit of birch bark and incased in a paper 
wrapper, or it may be put in a square en- 
velope to fit the bark. 

The summer house near the entrance gate 
and the wide verandas were lighted with 
lanterns covered with neutral tinted tissue 
paper or cloth, which gives out a soft, opal- 
escent light admirably suited to the oc- 
casion. Six or more young ladies, dressed 
to represent witches, with black gowns and 
witch hats, were in attendance to receive 
the guests. These gowns may consist of 
black skirts, over-sleeves and large ker- 
chiefs to be worn over the shoulders, These 
can be slipped on over the evening dress 
and so require but little time to change 
later in the evening. The hat should have 
a stiff, round brim and a pointed crown. 

One witch met the guests at the door- 
way of the summer house as they arrived, 
and, repeating an appropriate welcome of 
the witches, elves and fairy sprites gather- 
ed from their haunts on land and sea to 
honor their elf child and welcome her 
friends, led them into the summer house, 
where a witch with a long stick was stir- 
ring the contents of a cauldron. This was 
of the gypsy kettle style, with a large jar or 
pail inside to hold the liquid, and vines or 
evergreens concealing the edges, so that it 
seemed to be a lined kettle, The kettle was 
hung between three poles firmly set and 
tied together -where they are crossed near 
the tops. A fire was simulated by piling a 
quantity of red and yellow tissue paper, cut 
in fine strips, loosely under the kettle and 
setting a lantern close behind it. This caul- 
dron was supposed to contain the elixir of 
perpetual youth, but in reality held a very 
good quality of lemonade. After briefly ex- 
patiating on its virtues, the witch dips a 
very small dipper with a very long handle 
into the liquid, and filling the tiniest of 
glasses, offers it to the guest, enjoining him 
to drink and remain forever young. She 
then takes from among the vines a paper 
cornucopia (a red or blue one for a gen- 
tleman, and a white one for a lady), ex- 
plaining that the contents will help to solve 
the mystery surrounding their future, She 
ends by saying impressively to the gentle- 
men, “Eat ye the food that the gods pro- 
vide, and in it thou wilt find a talisman that 
shall guide thee to the one who will mak¢ 
thy future bright.” To a lady she varies it 
by saying, ‘In it thou wilt find that by 
which thou shalt know thy mate when he 
searches for thee.” The cornucopias will 
contain popcorn, candy, nuts, etc, and in 
each must be a souvenir badge by which 
to find the partner for the evening. Of 
course there must be a pair of each, one in 
a colored case, and its mate in a white one. 
The badges may be tiny bows of various 
colored ribbons, or the same colors may 
have a tiny bangle cut from celluloid in 
some fancy shape, or more expensive sou- 
venirs may be used. The variety is un- 
limited, 

The witch dismisses the guests with a 
wave of her hand, and a third attendant 
conducts them to the dressing rooms, which 
are on the veranda and separated from the 
outer world by screens and curtains in ad- 
dition to the vines, Another attendant 
takes them to the reception rooms, where 

small tables with games, pictures and books 
are arranged for their amusement, Next 
the badges will be found and fastened to 
the shoulders, and the gentlemen will find 
their partners. Another witch attendant 
leads the guests in couples or groups to 
. the seer’s bower. This is a vine-screened 
corner of the veranda, made more seclud- 
ed and attractive by the use of screens and 
evergreens, and decorated with al the 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


“witchy” things procurable, such as 
owls, cats (the stuffed ones will 
be more convenient than live ones), 
brooms, etc, The witch who tells 


the fortunes must be quick-witted and 
somewhat acquainted with the black art. 
A book on fortune telling will be helpful 
in preparing for this part. The fortunes must 
of course be varied, but each should contain 
a bit of mystery, a dash of fun and enough 
of flattering prophecy to put everyone in 
good humor. 

The guests will amuse themselves with 
chat and games until all have arrived, then 
all the witches will appear in the doorway 
and one of their number will sing a song 
set to weird music. This will be composed 
for the occasion, as no very great talent is 
required to make a rhythmical rhyme. It 
will mention the elves, fairies, witches, etc, 
as spirits of the earth, air and sea, who 
have come to welcome the sons and daugh- 
ters of mortals, and will now leave them for 
a brief season, but will return to watch un- 
seen the destinies of their guests. Verses 
for this purpose can be found in some of 
the October magazines, but must be ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The witches 
then repair to the dressing room, where 
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nats, don flowers, souvenir badges, etc, and 
return to the reception rooms where plays 
or dancing will be the next thing in order. 
When the time comes to serve refresh- 
ments, the striking of a silver bell will call 
the attention of the guests and the voice 
of an invisible fairy will gaily carol an 
invitation to come and partake of the re- 
past. 

At the time for the guests to depart, a 
voice sings softly a good-night song, and 
other voices (the singers all invisible) join 
in the refrain, after each verse, which is 
repeated like°an echo. This program was 
arranged for a party in sunny Florida, 
where All Halloween finds warm nights 
and a profusion of vines and flowers, but 
it could be carried out in northern homes 
by using rooms instead of the summer 
house and verandas, and decorating them 
with evergreens. 

Do ey ee 


“Grandfather,” said a saucy little boy 
the other day, “how old are you?” 

Tne old gentleman, who was much under 
the ordinary size, took the child between 
his knees and said: “My dear boy, I am 
eighty-five years old, but why do you ask?” 

The little fellow replied: “Well, it seems 


















































they remove the black over-dresses and to me you are very small for your age.” 
. RS. PINKHAM says that irritability indicates disease. 
Women who are nervous and snappish are to be 
pitied. Their homes are uncomfortable; their dis- 
positions grow constantly worse. Such women need the coun- 
sel and treatment of a woman who understands the peculiar 
troubles of her sex. 
Mrs. ANNA E. HALL, of Mill- 

EV. ER Y-DA Y dale, Conn., was all run down in 

health and had completely lost 

TALKS WITH control of her nerves. She wroté 

to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., 

WOMEN for advice. Now she writes: 

—_— ‘‘I wish to thank you for what 
your Vegetable Compound has done for me. It has helped me 
more than anything else. I suffered for a long time with ner- 
vousness, pains in back and limbs and falling of the womb; 
also had neuralgia in my head and could not sleep. I told 
my husband that some- Nite 
thing must be done, for ey: , 

I was nearly frantic with $ o 
pain. Having read of Oras 
the wonderful cures ee 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- % 
etable Compound had 
performed, ‘save token 
to try it. I have taken of 
it and am happy to say I 
am cured. I recommend it § 
to all my friends and never % 
tire of telling the benefit I om 
have derived fromitsuse. Ig 
have you alone to thank for 
my recovery.” 

Mrs. ELLEN FLANA- 
GAN, 1810 Mountain St., 8°°&% 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: § 

‘*‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM 8 : 
—Three yearsago I was Q , 
a sufferer from chronic a : 
dyspepsia, was irritable on > Non 
and cross, and can say 9 ng: BS: r4 
that after taking seven 9 wre 38 
bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound was entirely cured. I take great 
pleasure in writing this to you and would be pleased to be 
interviewed by any one who is afflicted with that distressing 
complaint. I am very grateful to you.” 

— aces] 

















Protect Your Feet From 







Socks and 
not found in oth 
ere are more imitations, 


© All Knit “BALL-BAND” 


4 They enothe west comfortable and will! war twice as 
Rubbers are the same a igh quality ality ons the all 


We make al! our own rubbers and are pe Beene Rn 
in any way with any Trust. Insist upon **+Ball-Band” 
goede ieee your Asslar and tone na oteaen to be “As 
good as,” otc, Mishcwaka Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka,Ind. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


High as the Hignest—Auntie Bowen 
says, “How would it sound if our sons and 
daughters were in any other position than 
plain farmers,” etc. And I would ask her if 
our sons and daughters can be trained for 
anything “higher” (to quote from her let- 
ter again) than “farmers and _ farmers’ 
wives?” How many presidents of our dear 
United States have been farmers? How 
many chairs in our colleges are held by men 
who were reared on the blessed farm? How 
many of our greatest statesmen and law- 
yers first lived on and still love and revere 
that mother bountiful, the farm? Ah, 
Auntie Bowen! Never let us teach our chil- 
dren that we “aspire higher for them than 
the farmer is thought to be.” Because if 
the farmer is a man and not a makeshift, 
he is as high as the highest on earth can 
be, and no office in the gift of the nation 
is too good for him.—[Annetta Mills. 


Friendly Caution—Aunt . Doris’s letter 


seemed more like a friendly caution than a 
criticism, and there isn’t much doubt that 
it would be better if girls oftener paid more 
heed to such. To forgive, endure and suf- 
fer seems a strange idea of happiness. One 
may endure in silence because he feels 
that there is no help for the situation, and 
out of consideration for others. But the 
ordinary man or woman is not capable of 
such great affection that it will overlook 
all neglect and abuse and still live. Only a 
Farmer’s Eoy is mistaken, I think. Some 
people will doubtless judge him by his dress, 
but they are not the ones whose opinion he 
will care for most. Intelligence, honesty 
and industry will bring him better friends 
than good clothes will. Miss Fraulein has 
a happy way of looking at things. A dispo- 
sitian to be pleased will find pleasure where 
others will not. Emerson-said the prize of 
life is to be born to an estate that finds us 
in occupation and happiness, whether it be 
making baskets or canals or songs.—[Char- 
ity. 

“Nothingless Nothing’”—The criticism 
fired at the ungrammatical language used 
in the Tablers’ column reminds me of what 
my hired man said when we had got 
through haying: ‘We would have had 
splendid luck if you had not smashed that 
panel of fence.’’ This is how it happened. 
I have a large team, full of vim as they can 
stick. They got to going with a load of 
hay and before I could stop them they went 
through the fence. When one works and 
tries hard to have things right, and as a 
rule does, it is real nice to have a nothing- 
less nothing fired at him. It always makes 
me mad. Just to show how much I think 
they know what they are about, I will tell 
a story. A nigger went a-fishing. He sat 
down on the bank and soon got a nibble; 
he pulled and the fish pulled, and soon nig- 
ger was in the water. The fish was a large 
one and he swam off with the nigger; the 
nigger was afraid, let loose and swam back 
to shore. As soon as he was on land again, 
he shook himself and said, “I don’t know 
whether this nigger has been a-fishing or 
the fish has been a-niggering.’’—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 


My Friend?—Did you ever hear one per- 


gon speak of another as “my friend,”’ then 
the next moment slander that “friend” 








and be the last one to offer help or stand , 


by that “friend” in sickness or trouble? I 
often have seen it so, until I wonder what 
a friend really is. The dictionary gives it 
as being ‘‘a person attached to another by 
affection.”” Oh! that we all might have 
Friends who are honest and loving, 

Who stand by you whatever may be; 
Who love you the same in your sorrow 

As when you are happy and free. 
These are the friends I would ask for, 

Who can smile when you’re happy and 


gay, 

And alse can weep for your sorrow, 

And be kind along the dark way. 

SUNBEAM. 

Many More Could—I was a city girl until 
the year of the World’s fair, then we moved 
to the farm. We were married in a small 
city and landed in Chicago with 25 cents 
after our trunks were at our house. We 


did finely till my husband’s health failed, 
and as he was a farmer all his life till we 
were married, I concluded to try to stand 
farming, too. It was lonesome a few weeks, 
but now we are both well satisfied, and if 
we have $10, $5 is mine; if 10 cents, five is 
mine. 


So we never fuss over the money. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


To-day we have plenty of everything that 
a farmer needs, and tend 160 acres of good 
land and are blessed with four children. If 
ever two put both shoulders to the happy 
wheel of life, we have, and many more 
could do the same if only they would try.— 
[George’s Wife. 





Some Good Thing—I have often longed for 
the chance to tell you how often your talk 
has cheered me, and how I have learned to 
like you, especially Evangeline, Eda and 
Fac Simile. The article by Eda and Fac 
Simile in the Sept 9 issue was what 
made me wish for an opportunity to say, 
“Well done, both of you! It is indeed the 
little things that make our life what it is.” 
And every time I glance over this (to me so 
dear) paper, I find some real good thing. 
[Sally Muggins. 





Happenings by the Way—A few months 


ago regiments were passing through to the 
seat of war, and a gloom hung over the 
city, which now is Dewey mad. Though 
the naval demonstration was fine, the land 
parade interested me more. How many of 
the Tablers witnessed it? When the shout 
of “Dewey! Dewey!” was raised, I had left 
my seat, and with a friend had found an 
opening on the curbstone, through which 
I had a fine, close view of the hero, whose 
bronzed, healthy face as he leaned toward 
us and raised his hat, was aglow with kind- 
liness and warm appreciation—the face of 
a modest, brave man, the man of the occa- 
sion. Sampson looked unresponsive, Rear 
Admiral Schley, who rode much of the time 
hatless, looked “tickled” at the warmth of 
his reception, which was second only to 
that of Dewey’s; Major-Gen Miles, Gen 
Merritt and “Teddy” came in for a share 
of the honors. ‘Our Chauncey” took off his 
hat and shook it playfully. when the urchins 
signalled him out. I want to speak, not of 
details, which you have had, but of hap- 
penings by the way which interested me. 
The flag which had been raised over Morro 
castle was carried horizontally, and became 
at every halt a receptacle for fruits and 
comfits of all kinds, for which there was 
laughable scrambling along the line, in con- 
sequence of which it had to be gathered 
up. The Rough Riders with their tattered 
flag, who looked as if they had just come 
from the carnage of battle, were loudly 
cheered. “Ah, ye tin soldiers, ye have no 





business there. Yous did not spoil yer 
beauty,” shouted a brawny son of Erin to 
New York’s 7th regiment, who were hissed. 
The brave boys of the 69th and 7ist regi- 
ments were warmly greeted. It was fine, all 
of it. “Not so goot as Germany,” said one 
of three large women, who were mounted 
on a box. “Why, her army ’tis de big- 
gest——” The sentence was never finished, 
for the box went down with a crash, piling 
the woman upon a man’s umbrella, which 
did not stand the test. After it was over, 
I was amused by the efforts of the venders 
to dispose of their Dewey wares at half 
price, the eagerness of the small boys to 
explore the deserted stands, the marching 
of squads of policemen—whose conduct 
cannot be too highly commended—from sta- 
tion to station, the often futile efforts of 
the disbanded men to get to their armo- 
ries, the motion of the great mass of peo- 
ple who poured in from every street, block- 
ing the surface cars and intercepting traffic 
—withal, the good order and good humor 
which prevailed, with a few exceptions. To 
be alone with nature is spiritualizing, I 
think, but to be in a big crowd is human- 
izing. When one thinks of lodging and feed- 
ing such a mass of mortals, one is not sur- 
prised at the man’s experience which I 
overheard: ‘“‘The table hit vas bare, but the 
chairs round it, oh they vas not.”—[Evan- 
geline. 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

11. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

CAN DEDICATE UM. 

12. NUMERICAL EniGMA—In the 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 is 2, 3, 4,5. What is the 1, 2, 2, 4, 5? 

13. Drop LETTER PuzZzZLE— 

—O—S—L—T—-—RK—., 

14. CHARADE-—-My first is to imbibe, my 
second is not myself, my third is an eccle- 
siastical fast, and my whole is juicy. 

15. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
the letters, do the sum in long division and 
give the root word. 

EP)HCY(UP 
AT 





LPY 
LOP 


Cc 











TIME’S VALUE 


Cannot be measured by dollars, Time lost can never 


be regained. 


The 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 





has for over a third of a century becn the 
recognized leader for accuracy, endurance and 


truthful time telling. 


The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical wonder. migee Watches are sold by 


Jowelers everywhere, An 
the word 


Igin watch always has 
“gp lcin” engraved on t!:e wor!:s—fully 


guaranteed, Orr new booklet, {ree toall who write, 


wiil interest you, 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 














Sausage meat, Mince meat, Hamburg steak, Tripe, Hash, 
Suet, Chicken and Lobster for salads, Clams, Codfish, Cocoanut, 


and many other articles of food, as well as scrap meat for 
poultry, can be easily, quickly, perfectly chopped with the 








ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 














It is guaranteed to chop—not grind—the food. As easy to clean as 
it is to use. Our trade-mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. 
28 sizes and styles—hand and Fate yee families, hotels, meat markets, etc. Prices 


from $1.50 up. Sold by all ha: 


ware dealers, Descriptive catalogue mailed free. The 


“Enterprising Housekeeper’? with 200 recipes mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA.,™™ancurus ses 








The Insanity of Farmers’ Wives. 
FB. SANBORN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





he. tecent publicatiow of the census sta- 
tistics. of. Massachusetts in 1895, concerning 
othe: defective, social, and, physical condi- 
vtion of many thousand among the 2,500,000 
persons "then living in “the state, raises 
some interesting questions. With respect to 
the insane, who then numbered 7301, ex- 
clusive of. 1868 returned as idiotic, several 
important facts appear. Although this 
number is probably considerably below the 
fact (because the insane are never fully 
reported, for obvious reasons), it is the 
most exact enumeration ever made by cen- 
sus officials in Massachusetts, and there- 
fore the conclusions to be drawn from the 
figures carry more weight than we can usu- 
ally give ‘to statistics, of the insane. 

These show that those of foreign birth 
or descent far outnumber those of strictly 
native descent—the latter being but 2168, 
as against 3903 of known foreign descent; 
while of 1230 the descént is unknown. If we 
divide the latter equally between the for- 
eign and the native in.descént, the foreign- 
érs will have 4518 and the natives only 2783; 
that is, more than four-sevénths of the in- 
sane are of foreign deScent, and less than 
three-sevenths are of. native descent. This 
i considerably beyond the proportion of 
foreigners that might have been expected, 
from their share in the total population— 
showing either that persons of foreign de- 
scent are more subject to insanity than the 
natives; or else that their ages expose them 
to it more than those of native descent are 
exposed. 

The classification of the insane by sex 
also shows some peculiarities. Of the 7301 
insane, no less than 4050 are women and 
girls—nearly four-sevenths of the whole 
number. Of these, 1121 were over sixty; 
while of the 3251 males, only 616 were over 
sixty—more than one-fourth among the 
women, and less than one-fifth among the 
men. This longer survival of the insane 
women is one reason why they ..ocutnumpber 
the men at any given time; for it does not 
appear that women. are more subject than 
men to attacks of insanity—but they do re- 
cover less quickly and die less speedily 
than men. 

Still less does it appear that farmers’ 
wives and daughters are more exposed to 
insanity than other women—an assertion 
often made, during the past haif century, 
but wholly lacking in numerical proof—as 
it is improbable in itself. Neither in*Massa- 
chusetts nor any other state has the ex- 
act whole number of farmers’ wives and 


daughters been counted, and the exaet 
number of their insane found out, and 
thus compared proportionately with the 


insane ameng other women. Until this has 
been done we shall lack arithmetical proof 
of the theory; but the census sheds no 
light on this problem. Certain facts, how- 
ever, make strongly against the theory; 
one branch of which is that the solitude, 
hard work and unsuitable companionship 
of women in the rural districts directly 
causes insanity. 

Now, although we know little, as yet, of 
the real causation of insanity in particular 
cases, we do knew that it comes, in most 
cases, from physical conditions, not from 
those which are strictly mental. Among 
women, insanity is often inherited, and 
often occasioned by accidents and diseases 
peculiar »to the sex. I know no reason why 
farmers’ families should inherit the in- 
sane’ tendency more than others; nor why 
the women in rural districts should be spe- 
cially liable to feminine maladies: But we 
do know that one ferm of insanity—the 
dreaded general paralysis—is far less com- 
mon in the country than in centers of 
dense population; and we must note the 
fact that insanity in general seems to in- 
crease most in such centers. In proportion 
as a country becomes less rural and more 
urban, insanity is found to increase more 
rapidly; while eur manufacturing cities, 
like Lowell, Lawrence and Boston, send 
more than their due share of women to 
the insane hospitals. This was the obser- 
vation of the late Dr Goldsmith, made to 
me while he was at the head of the Dan- 
vers lunatic hospital; and, though it cannot 
be arithmetically proved, for lack of the 
elements or caiculation, it has long seemed 
to me extremely probable. 

In traveling through the country we 
often see woodlands which locomotive 
sparks have set on fire; in Maine they may 
be pine or spruce; an Massachusetts, ma- 
ple, oak or chestnut; in New York, some- 





times the magniff®ent tulip tree. Could we 
say that the pine is more exposed to engine 
fires than the oak? Certainly the maple 
will be thus attacked ‘seoner than the tu- 
lip tree.. Wherever, as ih New England 
when the delusion first began to be encour- 
aged, the-wives and daughters of farmers 
make up a great part of the feminine pop- 
ulation, insanity among them has been 
common; but net more so than it now is 
among the operative population of factory 
towns. It is not solitude and not always 
hard work .which causes insanity among 
women; the vicious women of cities who 
toil not, neither do they spin, are more ex- 
posed to insanity by their ways of life than 
the families of farmers in Vermont or 
Michigan, or on the prairies of the north- 
west. 

The fallacy of which I write is one of the 
many fruits of insufficient premises and 
hasty generalization. The English quack 
who invented a remedy for all complaints 
tried it first on a shoemaker, who re- 
covered; his next patient was a blacksmith, 
who ‘died. Thereupon he marked the bot- 
tle’ which contained his panacea: “This 
medicine cures shoemakers, but kills black- 
smiths.” Much of the reasoning about in- 
sanity and its cause or cure which I have 
encountered since I first began to study the 
subject in 1863 has been of this primitive 
sort—post hoc, ergo propter hec, as pedants 
say. There have been few pedants more 
pedantic than many of the writers. on 
psychiatry and neuroses, and their 
arguments are eften addressed to the fancy 
rather than the logic of their readers. 





Asked and Answered—A preparation to 
re-enamel bath tubs and how te apply is 
asked for.——‘‘Can any contributor furnish 
pattern for a Ferris wheel doily,’” asks 
Aluna.——B. V. A. and many others, a let- 
ter circle would enable you te exchange 
songs and music; we can’t give space to 


song exchanges.——Directions for crochet- 
ing a hood for a lady are requested. 











THE BIBLE OF THE BODY. 


Wext in importance to a Bible in the 
house is a thoroughly reliable and easily 
uridersteed dector book. With such a book 
for ready reference, parents can often cure 
the ordinary family ailments without the 
expense of consulting a lecal physician. 





The most. cemplete, the simplest and best 
illusteated book of the kind is the People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, written 
by that fameus and successfiiii Buffalo, 
N. Y., physician, Dr. R. V. Pierce, who has 
been many years and is to-day treating and 
the afflicted in all parts of the earth. 

This has been termed the “‘ Bibie of 
the Body,” beeause it is to the bedy or 
i tan what the Bible is to the soul 

or spiritual man, shedding light and reveal- 
ing truth. kK tells people in every day 
language hew diseases are develeped, what 
the ee ave and how they can be 
cured, pictures show the appearance 
of all organs, muscles, and nerves ef men 
and women. Kt treats upon every phase 
and complication ef disease. infer- 
mation in this beok has been gathered by 
Dr. Pierce in his werld-wide practice, and 
is founded upon actual experience — not 
upon theory. More than 1,200,e0eo Ameri- 
cam hemes contain copies of this book. 
Formerly % sold for $1.50 a copy. Now it 
is free. Send 21 one-cent stamps to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., to pay the cest 
of mafli only, and he will send you a 
copy of this 1008-page docter beok, bound 


in r-covers. If you prefer a cloth- 
ohn pondang send 31 stamps. 


Mrs. R. P. Monfort, of Lebanon, Warren Co., 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I drop you a line to let you 
know I have received the Medical Adviser. I 
think it a great prize to get'so fine a book for so 
small a sum. A crisp new five dollar bill could 
not tempt me to part with it, so you see I am 

sed over it. My husband said 
tome, ‘That is worth five dollars to you.’”’ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN 


have learned their business “from A to Z.” 
Your future your ambition. 
We_ have prepared thousands who 
studied “* between times” to secure en- 
viable positions through 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 
in Electrical, Ciyil, Mining, Steam 
and Mechanical Engineering ; Metal- 
lurgy, Journalism, Machine Design, 
Mechanical Drawing, Art, ‘itec- 
ture, English Branches, Stenography. 
Low price ; easy terms. 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same records as 
the higher-priced instru- 





ments, and constructed 
on the same sound princi- 
es that have hed 


he superiority of all 
Edison Phonographs. The greatest home enter- 


tainer ever made. anus emmitn extant 
For our new catdlogue 


ef machines and records, apply TRADE 

to any Phonograph dealer. . 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH Co., a Wore 
New York. MIARK K v 




































freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicago,Iil. 





70,000 BIGYCLES 
“aie Closing out Oversteck. Shipped on trial with- 
Wm out deposit. Order Today. STANDARD "99. 
Sy Models, $10 to $20. °98 and °97 
to $12. Second Hand, as new $3 to P 
acy @n our new plan. 
- of wheel to Rider Agents.. Write far. 
Speciai Quer. Mead Cycie Co., Dept josw Chicago. 
WANTE Reliable men and women in every lo 
cality to advertise ana introduce our 
—aeees = FO0ds Which are ;ecommended by some 
of the most celebrated men and “women ‘in America. 


Steady emplo ment. fe Sr0"eo. iotorenees 
— od ’ Manha 


i) 





Salary 
required. Address OXIDI 
Theater Bldg., Broadway, New. York, 


NEW METHODS IN 
DUCATION. 








* 


2 tO ey TR A SR Ne esc ase iaietemtbertnaaetnens mx senette : 
Ys ve ~ ne insane mate So 


A Real Manual Trainin ‘ature 
Explainiee processes whereby ~ Fe no Stay, 
are educated by meaz conserve vitality and 


1s that 
develop a union of thought and action. 
By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; mem of the Art Ch 
Sketch Club and . Edueational b and of 
Academy of Natural Scienees, Philadelphia. . 
Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands ef children and heandreds of teachers. “A 
methed, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all des, from child to adult; a 
lan that can be ‘applied without friction to eve; 
ind of educational institution or to the family, an 
limited only by the copecity of the indiv 7a 
method covered by natural law, working with 
absolute precision of nature itself ; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold leaves 
and flowers;a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design aud work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 


A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
ildren an ‘e 


full page plates show. t 
ticing these new methods A a- 
tion to all interested in eleping the wonderful 
capabilities «f young or old. : y 
every imbuing it a desire to dio 
likewise. and parents at once 
th delighted over the Tadd metheds, 
which this book enables them to put into e 


publishers. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Sa-Setatasette re New York. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


The Banner Quilt. 


A. RB. A. 








This dainty quilt pattern is very simple 
to piece, care being taken to fit the center 
in smoothly. The blocks should be about 








eight inches wide and set together with 
strips of white four inches wide. Red and 
white, blue and white, or light and dark 
prints may be used. 


—$$— 


A Beautiful Cottage Rug. 


PERCY FIELDING. 





Those who contemplate “sewing rags” 
for carpet will, I know, welcome any sug- 
gestions which will aid in securing for 
themselves a really artistic rug. Dainti- 
ness does not always represent an outlay 
of money in an extravagant manner. Many 
a thing of beauty is the outcome of in- 
genuity and patience. The other day, 
while calling on a friend, my eyes were 
riveted upon a really beautiful and artis- 
tic rug, which not only furnished but 
decorated her room. My enthusiasm of 
delight and surprise, when she confided 
to me, “I made it myself,” won for me 
her secret of sewing her rags. 

“In the first place,’”’ she said, “I never 
use any but light ground calicoes. Most 
of them are white ground, with tiny fig- 
ures. The figure, however small,” she 
emphasized, “gives character to and 
softens the plain white. My second se- 
cret is, I cut my strips an inch wide and 
dcuble them; that is, I fold them in to a 
half inch wide before joining them. I lap 
them well and stitch firmly across the 
top and around the sides and the bot- 
tom, thus forming a square, which you 
will readily understand when you proceed 
to stitch. Between every yard I join an 
eighth of a yard of bright color, either 
red, blue, yellow cr pink. These bits of 
color give the oriental effect when woven. 
For the border, I provide plain indigo blue 
or dark red strips. These, of course, have 
to be sewed separately and wound, a ball 
by itself. The only expense,” she added, 
“is the weaving and that is small.” Any- 
one following these directions closely will 
reap charming results and possess a rug 
surpassing their expectation. 

Shell Leaf Lace. 


ELLA 8. DAVIS. 





Cast on twenty stitches, knit two rows 
plain. 

ist row—K two, narrow, o two, knit one, 
© two, narrow, p one, k seven, p one, nar- 
row, o two, k two. * 

2d row—K three; p one, k two, p seven, 





k three, p one, k two, p one, k three. 

3d row—K two, narrow, o two, k three, 
© two, narrow, p one, narrow, k three, nar- 
Tow, P one, narrow, e two, narrow, kK one. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


4th row—K three, p ‘One, k two, p five, 
k three, p one, k four, p one, K three. 

5th row—K_ two, narrow, o two, *k one, p 
one, * repeat, k one, o two, narrow, p one, 
narrow, k one, narrow, p one, narrow, O 
two, narrow, k one. 

6th row—K three, p one, k two, p three, 
k three, p one, k two, p one, k three, p one, 
k three. 

7th row—K two, narrow, o two, narrow, 
p one, over, k one, over, p one, narrow, 
o two, narrow, p one, narrow, K one, p one, 
narrow, o two, narrow, Kk one. 

8th row—K three, p one, k two, p two to- 
gether, k three, p one, k two, p three, k 
three, p one, k three. 

9th row—K two, narrow, o two, nar- 
row, p one * Kk one, over, * repeat between 
stars, k one, p one, narrow, o two, nar- 
row, p three together, narrow, o two, nar- 
row, K one. 

10th row—K three, p one, k four, p one, 
k two, p five, k three, p one, Kk three. 

lith.row—K two, narrow, o two, narrow, 
tt one, k two, over, k one, over, k two, p 
one, *narrow, o two, narrow, k one, *re- 
peat 

12th row—K three, p one, k three togeth- 
er, p one, k three, p seven, k three, p one, 
k three. 

13th row—K two, narrow, over three 
times, narrow, p one, kK seven, p one, nar- 
row, o two, narrow, k four. 

14th row—Slip and bind four § stitches, 
p one, k three, p seven, kK three, p one, k 
four. 





The Shoes which women are buying this 


fali make the corn doctors groan in despair. 
They are as large and clumsy and roomy as 
those for men and make the daintiest foot 
look like a deformity. Yet they are the up- 
to-date shoe and so of course they sell. To 
make a bad matter worse, the new sporting 
shoes call attention to their ugliness by 
their most startling colors. One _ style has 
black vamps and bright blue uppers, both 
leathers being stitched with an equally 
vivid red. These shoes also come in black 
and red leather and in pure white. The 
long shapeless cloaks displayed in the city 
stores match the shoes in homeliness and 
seem a revival of the garments of 40 years 
ago. A Venus would be unattractive ar- 
rayed in one of them, and the contrast to 
the trim tailor-made costume we have 
grown to love is painful.—[Zephyr. 





A School of Housekeeping has been re- 


cently opened in Boston, the _ success of 
which seems to indicate that there is no 
immediate danger of women losing their 
interest in household pursuits. This school 
is somewhat novel in that it has the two- 
fold object of training the mistress in 
housekeeping as a profession and the maid 
in housework as a trade. Young women 
who wish to be model housekeepers can 
learn the very latest methods of marketing 
and preparing food, also of furnishing, 
heating, ventilating and caring for a home. 
Under the same roof, domestics are trained 
to be model servants, the work of the house 
being carried on by them as payment for 
their instruction.—[A. M, M. 





Correction—In Wide Crocheted Mouse 
Lace, Sept 2 number, in 7th row of the 
scallops, third line, read 1 tr in place of 
10 tr.—{Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Women Gladly Save Labor—It is claimed 
that women are slower than men to take 
hold of labor-saving devices. But this 
claim is contradicted by the experience of 
the Enterprise manufacturing company, 
a Philadelphia firm which manufactures 
the Enterprise meat and food chopper. Any 
woman who has spent a day making to- 
mato ketchup or Chili sauce with all its 
tedious chopping and cutting by hand, and 
then has seen the same work done rapidly 
and easily with the Enterprise machine, is 
a’ convert to the new method at once. Con- 
sequently these machines have had a big 
sale all over the country and they are in 
use in thousands of kitchens for chopping 
sausage, mincemeat, hash, scrapple, Ham- 
burg steak, hog’s head cheese, croquettes, 
chicken and lobster salad, also for chopping 
suet, tripe, codfish, clams, vanilla beans, 
scrap meat for poultry, corn for fritters, 
stale bread and crackers for crumbs, The 
makers send for four cents in stamps The 
Enterprising Housekeeper, a useful bock 
containing 200 choice recipes, 


The effect of music on a man should be 
to strike fire from his soul.—{Beethoven. 
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Doctor's 
Advice 


Mrs. G. W. Paimer, of Jonesville, 
Vt., said: “Two years ago i was 
afiicted with stomach and bowel 
trouble. My case puzzied the doo- 
tors. I subsisted only on thelightest 
kind of diet. My stomach would not 
retain solid food. The pain in my 
stomach and bowels was so intense 
that I cannot describe it. I continued 

grow worse. I lost 48 pounds, 
my perves were completely shatter- 
ed, and I was very weuk. r. C. W. 
Jacobs, of Richmond, advised me to 
take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I began to use the pills, and 
the first effect was ths restoration 
of my appetite, and the quieting of 
my shattered nervous system. - 
an to regain my lost strength, and 
n one month after commencing to 
take the pis 1 was able todo my 
housework. I have gained 30 pounds 
and to-day am in good health.”’ 


From the Free Press, Burlington, Vt, 





‘Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per bex, 
6 boxes $2.50. 












LEARN 
TELECRAPHY 


Young men and women wanted for good positions. Ad- 
dress FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 








Study Law at Home ke 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 

Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 

to Bar in all States. Full particulars free. 
Chieago (orrespondence Schoo! of Law, 

511 Reaper Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To every New Subscriber to this Journal 
for 1900, whose name reaches us before 
cember 1, we will send the numbers for 
the remainder of this year FREE from the 
tire the subscription is received, 

Acopy of the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Aimanac for 1900, con- 
taining over 5v0. pages, and of incalculable 
value to all, is included with each subscription. 

This is a special inducement that is offered 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as 
a favor that our readers show this offer to 
their friends and neighbors and ask them to 
subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up aclub, we will 
send this journal one year free to anyone 
sending us three new subscribers at $1 
per year, including of course a copy of the 

ear B. ok and Almanac. 

Now is the most favorable time for 
subscriptions, and we trust our frien 
enter at once upon an energetic canvass, and 
make good use of the above offer. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one.of the most reliable pattern housés in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. 


Full dinections, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
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ents. 


: These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 


Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give beth Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
ehjldrep. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 


















7568—Ladies’ Basque. \ 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust, 7798—Ladies’ Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 





7386—Ladies’ Norfolk Basque. 
@2, 84, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 











7805—Ladiés’ Sacque Chemise. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust, 





Applied Yoke. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 
7789—Ladies' Jacket, oak 


$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 
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7004~Qisis’-C 6u00~Ladins’ ChreatanGhbiuith Tucte “27@5—Ladies’ Three Piace Skint 
‘ . . . eta es’ Circular Skirt w unio : 7 . 
~~ with Doubie Skirt, closing-atieftfront.-::  .: without Fuliness at Top, 


rs 6, 8, and 12 years. es 22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 inch waist. 22, 24,26, 28 and 30-inch waiet.-: --- 











7701~Lasies? Tea Gown. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-in. bust. 


‘1153—Child’s Apron, 


443 













4, 6, 8.and 10 years... 


















































ADVERTISEMENTS 


- Remember, penal 5 are, ready to buy a cream 
IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Thoroughness of sepavation, | 


Little power required to operate, 
Little time required to clean, 
Simplicity, only three parts to the bowl, 
Durability, therefore smaller repair bills, 


Consequently, is the one you will wish to buy, if you desire 
the best. Send for our latest illustrated catalogues. 
















Surreys, Stanhopes, Phaetons, Driving Wagons and 
Spring Wagons, Light and Heavy Harness, Sold Direct 


BUGGIE S; to the User by the Maker at Wholesale Prices. 


Perfect in every detail of material, workmanship and finish. Any style 
vehicle sent anywhere for examination before pasenese, Wherever you 
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advertise. 





live you can buy of usand save money. 
Large free book tells our plan in detail. 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 


We make all the vehicles we 
Send for it. 


33 Eighth St., Geshen Ind. 

















The As 








ricultural Drain Tile%*te: 


ough equipment and superior clay will 
— the earliest, easiest worked and most p 

himney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. rts 


mode Y a ne H. JACKSON, 
N. Y¥., are the — 


sr fat Vong. =" leat ts 


uctive Makealso Sewer Pipe, 


Write for what youwant. Third Ave. 








SLIKE A BULL DOG 


aS QUAMBLEE there and it makes 


pom ‘rind ol °. 
“am soft, large o: > sani shat. why 
HANDLEE FENCE is 
ew to others, Anybody can build 
= and its rigid, strong, safe and 
ing and building it, WE WANT 
and building E 
pt Sy peers and will grant exclusive tere 
i rite us to-day for terms, catalogue, &c. 
itimore, 


11 S. Howard St., Bal 
















No, 7 
Hard Steel & 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New” York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’. , Ete. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of ‘sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the patess ex- 

rience in_ promoting and operatin 
actories. It shows just how > estab. ish he 
industry in any given localit It is not 
theory, but is a statement o ‘actual faets 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and mm. 

Size penny 10x7 inches, over ane pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them - 
pag age plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 

rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 

1.50, "postpaid to any part of the world, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YorEK 


























. MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Fee complete Catalogue or Icultural Books, addresg 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New Tore or 


Ubicage 








ANTI-TRUST PRICES 


Road Carts $8.35, Road Wagons $20.50, Top 
Buggies$29.75,Phaetons$46.50,Surreys$47. it 
Spring Wgons $29 -S9: $3.75, Saddles 
s 2.25. a TT 16.45, Cutters $13.95, Sewing 

12. Stoves 75. Direct From 
Fantom to ser. ERY G GUARANTEED. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. ITS FREE. 
Gonsumers Garriage &« Mfg. Go. 

269-271 S. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











enever You Loo 


out of a car window and see Page Fence don’t it 
give you the idea of security? It insures clear track. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER do 


f 30 cone expe- 
az = ell ling. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ckers, co 4 









storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. cacinding Sang 


recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





TOBACCO LEAF. 


B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
alt bad Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and a a It is the only work of the kind in 
existen estined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. ofusely illustrated, with upwards of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,12mo. 
Postpai - $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 













I-hole sheller has feed table, f: 

. Can be run by hand or em 
Is 43 in. igh, 20 in, 
ide, 51 in. long; heavy balance wheel. Made 
of the best material, nicely painted. Shells the 









d 
ar gm 7 50s with crank only for 
PRICE 70. hole sheller for 
~" = nd power or O10. 50. Self-feed sheller, 







~ pend eat improvement, shells 500 
—- ow. @ We have no agents, 
TERMS We We ship: any pete our or) on trial; if they don’t shell 


ot perfect in every way return at our expense. 

GRINDING MILLS owls = ore of sweep, belt and geared mills for 2 

> for grinding all — in. Price 

—— es te up. We sell to you at wholesale prices, 

aad pe = i and conbtogtions for hand 

SHR DERS AnD CU S ower; largest cuts ton in 5 

min. Runs easy, Ww | a hey all ako the latest improvements, 

Horse Powers, W = Feed Cookers, Cutters, 
Bobs, ry ae nd for FREE fall —— 

Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., F-12, Chicago, Ill. 











BRAND NEW 


TINNED STEEL ; 
PRE Te ROOFING. ant Te 














$2. 00 per Square of 10x10 
feet, or 100 Square Feet. 
WE CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 108 


TOOLS 


AND MATERIAL BO 
You SMERI FS RECEIVERS: AND TRUSTEES’ 2 ALES. you 
NEED Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 _ NEED 


4 Our Prives Are of Others. 





CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. 








THY) 
A NEWSPAPER 


FREE 
The Western Trail 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOLIA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 
Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO, 


qr Picket. Shite. “Brew nh a 
ur =: sold under a positive guarantee to do 
Perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for o pereting. Catalog showing 


one Small ey line complete mailed free 
if vos name this paper. 

MALLE 4 Fc. CO. 
Bolet oe. anitowoe, Wis. 














with Smalley or Battle Creek 
Wood Saws. More mon n be 
— with gat sawing outfits > en 


bony ot her implement you can 
Buy. EL FEED D DRAG SAWS-* SIZES. 
ar or 68; also Bolt- 











sire ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY, CHICAGO,ILL) 


To: ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COON 














PER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THS 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


















